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HISTORIC  LANDMARKS  ABOUT 
CLARKSBURG  ARE  DESCRIBED 


Grave  in  Old  Burying  Ground  Still  Intact;  Legend 
Connects  Old  Forge  with  Forefather  of  Martyr- 
President;  E.  G.  Fountain,  Guide. 


The  story  herewith,  written  by 
Ifiugont  J.  //immermer  for  the  New- 
ark F.vening  News  and  published  in 
thai  paper  last  Saturday,  is,  with 
accompanying  illustrations,  reprinted 
by  courtesy  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News  : 

The  approach  of  Lincoln's  birthday 
brings  to  mind  that  some  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  ancestors  were  for  a 
time  residents  of  Monmouth  County 
before  they  went  to  Pennsylvania 
nml  finally  to  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. History  seems  not  clear  on 
the  facts,  but  tradition  in  Clarksburg 
and  vicinity,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  has  it  that  Abraham 
and  Mordecai  Lincon,  brothers,  the 
former  of  ihem  President  Lincoln's 
great-great-grandfather,  came  from 
Massachusetts  early  in  the  eight- 
een! h  century  and  settled  around 
Clarksburg.  "Lincoln"  is  the  spelling 
of  the  name  on  some  old  deeds  ana 
other  documents  fdund  in  Monmouth 
County  while  on  other  occasions  the 
name  was  spelled  "Linkhorn." 

Like  all  legends,  this  one  has  a 
basis  in  fact,  so  that  the  Clarksburg 
tradition  about  the  two  Lincon  bro- 
thers cannot  be  classed  as  a  fairy 
tale.  For  one  thing,  the  Monmouth 
Courtly  recoi'ds  contain  a  transfer*  of 
land  from  Abraham  Lincon  to 
Thomas  Williams  in  1737  and  in  an 
old  abandoned  cemetery  near  Clarks- 
burg there  is  a  primitive  headstone 
showing  that  Deborah  Lincon,  six 
years  old,  is  buried  there.  There  is 
also  a  record  that  John  Lincon  in- 
herited from  his  father,  Mordecai, 
".'{00  aci'es  of  farm  land  in  New  Jer- 
sey." 

But  the  legend  tells  of  other  mark- 
stones  in  the  life  of  the  two  Lincons 
in  Monmouth.  They  all  lie  within  a 
circle  of  a  few  miles  and  motorists 
will  find  them  of  sufficient  interest 
to  make  them  the  object  of  a  day's 
trip. 

The  legend  as  told  by  E.  G.  Foun- 
tain, one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Clarksburg,  in  short  is  this:  Abra- 
ham and  Mordecai  Lincon  came  from 
Massachusetts  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Abraham  settled  at 
a  place  called  Fillmore,  not  far  from 
Allentown,  and  his  'blacksmith  shop 
and  forge  is  still  standing  oh  ttye 
Crf^m  Ridge  road.  Mordecai  settled 
about  a  mile  from  Clarksburg  on 
what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Larry 
Highland  farm  and  is  now  known  as 
the  old  Cahill  place.  After  living  in 
Monmouth  for  several  years,  they 
both  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  then  to 
Virginia  and  later  to  Kentucky. 


Covell  Hill  on  the  right,  on  top  of 
which  the  old  Jemison  burying 
ground  is  located.  A  few  of  the  old 
headstones  aie  visible  from  the  road, 
but  the  best  landmark  is  an  old  farm- 
house which  stands  right  near  the 
lane  leading  up  to  the  burying 
ground,  and  which  according  to  Mr. 
I  Fountain  and  its  present  owner,  is 
at  least  200  years  old.  This  places  its 
origin  back  to  the  time  when  Abra- 
ham and  Mordecai  Lincon  were  said 
to  have  been  settlers  in  Moninouth 
County.  , 

Thru  a  wooden  gate,  half  way  up 
the  hill,  one  enters  the  old  burying 
ground  and  there,  a  small  stone, 
common  to  the  kind  that  are  dug 
out  of  the  hills  in  that  vicinity,  will 
soon  catch  the  eye  because  the 
ground  around  it  is  clear  of  the 
weeds  that  smother  nearly  every 
other  foot  of  it. 

There  is  a  little  mound  behind  the 
stone  and  it  all  has  the  appearance 


□ 


□ 


RemeiriUfrg  Foundation 
Or  the  Old  House 

Mr.  Fountain,  who  is  well  along  in 
years,  heard  this  story  when  he,  was 
a  boy  from  members  of  the  Apple- 
gate  family  who  belonged  to  the 
earliest  settlers  in  that  part  of  Mon- 
mouth County.  In  fact  the  Apple- 
gate  family  was  one  of  a  number 
who  claimed  relationship  with  Lin- 
coln when  he  ran  for  President. 

Mr.  Fountain  also  remembers  hav- 
ing seen  the  crumbled  foundation 
walls  of  the  house  on  the  road  from 
Clarksburg  to  New  Sharon,  which, 
the  Applegates  told  him,  used  to  be 
the  house  of  Mordecai  Lincon.  Not 
so  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Fountain 
said,  when  he  took  a  New  York  edu- 
cator who  had  heard  of  the  legend 
to  where'  the  house  used  to  be,  the 
latter  was  still  able  to  trace  the  out- 
line Of  the  foundation. 

There  is  little  to  mark  the  spot 
now,  except  that  one  can  tell  the 
clearing  where  the  house  stood  and 
that  the  nearby  woods  are  second 
growth.  For  besides  being  a  hunter 
and  trapper,  Mordecai  was  a  tiller  of 
the  soil  and  had  cleared  a  large  area 
near  his  home  on  which  to  raise  his 
crops. 

Clarksburg  is  on  the  Freehold- 
Allentown  road.  Going  into  Freehold 
lrom  Matawan  one  drives  straight 
thru  the  town  of  West  Freehold, 
Elton,  Smithburg  and  Clarksburg,  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

The  gravel  road  to  the  spot  where 
the  Lincon  home  stood,  turns  off  to 
the  right  at  the  end  of  the  town. 
After  a  short  distance  another  road 
forks  off  to  the  left.  Follow  this  to 
the  first  wagon  trail  on  the  left. 
About  a  hundred  feet  in  along  that 
trail  one  can  sree  the  clearing  where 
the  house  storfd.  The  entire  distance 
from  the  paved  road  is  a  little  over 
a  mile. 

House  200  Years  Old 
Near  Buryisg  Ground 

Returning  to  Clartcsburg  and  fol- 
lowing the  road  toward  Allentown 
for  about  two  miles,  one  comes  to 


as  if  someone  was  giving  this  grave 
care  occasionally,  but  no  one  seems 
to  know  who. 

It  is  the  grave  of  Deborah  Lincon. 
The  lettering  on  the  stone,  still  leg- 
ible, as  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows,  reads: 

DEBORAH 
LINCON 
AGED  6Y  4M 
MAY  15,  1720. 


I  There  is  no  sign  of  other  graves  of 
I  members  of  the  Lincoln  family  in 
this  burying  ground,  altho  old  res- 
idents claimed  in  years  gone  by  that 
the  mother  of  the  child  mentioned 
above  was  buried  there.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain stated  that  Gilbert  Applegate 
tote  him  a  marker  with  the  letters 
"M.  L."  scarcely  legible  on  it  had 
marked  the  grave  of  Mordecai  Lin- 
con. 

Abraham,  the  brother,  is  said  to 
have  married  Medora  (Deborah),  a 
sister  of  William  Leming,  and  she 
was  buried  in  Covell  Hill  burying 
ground  in  1708,  according  to  the  fam- 
ily, which  was  also  among  those  in 
Monmouth  County  claiming  relation- 
ship with  Lincoln  when  he  ran  for 
President. 

Both  Abraham  and  Mordecai  were 
Quakers  and  Abraham  attended  the 
East  Branch  Meeting  Hoiuse  which 
still  stands  and  which  the  motorist 
passes  on  his  way  from  Clarksburg 
to  Covell  Hill  Cemetery.  It  sits  back 
from  the  road  in  a  cluster  of  trees 
and  near  the  roof  appears  the  date 
"1810"  which  is  the  year  of  its  re- 
construction. 

Continuing  in  the  direction  of 
Allentown  for  another  two  miles,  the 


motorist  reaches  Cox's  Corner, 
named,  according  to  Mr.  Fountain, 
after  numerous  ancestors  of  former 
Governor  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio, 
Democratic  candidate  for  President 
against  Warren  G.  Harding  in  1920. 
A  memorial  stone  with  bronze  tablet 
has  been  erected  there  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road  in  honor  of  members 
of  the  Cox  family  who  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Turn  left  at  the  memorial  onto  a 
good  gravel  road  for  Imlaystown,  a 
short  distance  away.  Turn  left  into 
the  town,  then  right  past  the  old  mill 
and  the  schoolhouse  and  continue  , 
straight  ahead  to  the  intersection  | 
with  the  Cream  Ridge  road. 

Turn  right  for  about  a  half  mile  to 
the  next  road  on  the  right  and  here 
on  the  farm  of  William  Oakerson 
you  will  find  the  old  blacksmith  shop 
and  forge  which,  tradition  ha-s  it, 
was  at  one  time  the  property  of  one 
of  the  Lincoln  ancestors. 

Nobody  else  is  known  to  have  run  1 


a  forge  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  it 
I  was  a  forge  is  indicated  by  the  blow- 
er hole  in  the  rear  of  the  structure, 
|  which  has    since    been    masoned  up' 
I  with  brick. 

|  Mr.  Oakerson  has  no  knowledge  to 
I  contribute  that  the    old  blacksmith 


shop,  which  is  now  used  by  him  as  a 
shed,  was  ever  the  property  of  a 
Lincoln,  except  that  legend  says  so. 
He  regrets  that  he  failed  to  pay  more 
attention  when  one  of  the  side  walls 
crumbled  some  years  ago,  because 
he  saw  that  one  of  the  stones  had  a 


name  chiseled  on  it.  It  was  not 
easily  legible,  so  he  paid  no  further 
attention  to  it.  Since  then  he  used 
the  stones  for  different  purposes, 
after  he  had  replaced  the  fallen  wall 
with  boards,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  one  with  the  name  on  It. 


Mr.  Fountain  believes  that  the 
forge  belonged  to  John,  the  son  of 
Mordeeai,  who,  according  to  records, 

|  received  from  his  father  "300  acres 
of  farmland  in  New  Jersey"  which 
he  left,  however,  in  1768  to  move  to 

I  Virginia. 

Mr.  Fountain's  version  deserves 
credence.  During  his  varied  and 
long  career  as  a  printer,  school 
teacher,  lay-preacher  and  farmer,  lie 
has  made  a  study  of  the  facts  and 
the  legend  that  connected  some  Sf 
the  forebears  of  Lincoln  with  Mon- 
mouth County.  As  an  authority  on 
what  little  is  known  of  the  New  Jer-  ! 
sey  affiliations  of  the  Lincoln  family, 
he  was  at  one  time  interviewed  by 
Ida  Tarbell,  author  of  "The  Life  of 
Lincoln,"  and  some  mention  of  the 
Lincolns  in  Jersey  is  made  in  this 
work. 

While  in  the  vicinity  one  should 
pay  a  visit  to  the  old  Yellow  Meet- 
ing House  Burying  Ground,  the  old- 
est cemetery  in  Monmouth  County, 
where  dozens  of  prominent  members 
of  the  Cox  family  and  other  early 
Quaker  settlers  in    the    county  are 

i  buried   and   where   headstones  date 

|  back  more  than  200  years. 

The  meeting  house  and  the  grounds 
are  no  longer  used,  a  new  church 
has  been  erected  and  a  cemetery 
laid  out  at  Imlaystown  Hill.  Once  a 
year,  however,  the  clans  gather  for 
services  at  the  old  Yellow  Meeting 
House  and  hold  services,  then'  to 
leave  its    destiny    and    upkeep  to  a 


I  caretaker,  who  lives  on  the  ground, 
I  for  another  year. 

I  It  may  seem  too  much  to  ask  one 
|  to  visit  two  cemeteries  during  an 
I  automobile  ride,  primarily  under- 
I  taken  for  pleasure,  because  there  is 
|  nothing  cheerful  about  it  under  nor- 
|  mal  conditions.  Under  the  circum- 
I  stances,  however,  these  visits  take 
on  a  different  aspect. 

When  there  is  interest  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  the  fact  that 
one  is  in  a  cemetery  is  forced  into 
the  background  to  make  room  for 
emotions  less  depressing. 

To  get  to  the  Yellow  Meeting 
House  Burial  Ground,  turn  around 
at  the  old  blacksmith  shop  and  fol- 
low the  gravel  road  past  the  inter- 
section where  the  road  leads  to  Im- 
laystown, past  the  church  and  cem- 
etery at  Imlaystown  Hill  and  then 
follow  the  turn  in  the  road  to  the  left 
up  to  the  open  gates  of  the  burying 
ground. 

The  road  straight  ahead  leads  back 
to  Clarksburg  if  one  wants  to  return 
home  that  way.  In  the  other  case 
one  can  turn  left  into  the  first  paved 
road  which  leads  to  Imlaystown  and 
from  there  to  Allentown,  then  to 
Yardville  or  Robbinsville  on  Route 
25,  which  can  be  followed  all  the 
way  back  to  Newark. 


28  Feb.  1931 
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Editor 

Newark  Evening  filers 

n^af^        n.  J. 


Dear  Sir  : 

Your  Lincoln  story    in  regard  to  the  New 
Jersey  phase  of  Lincoln's  ancestors  was  valuable  and 
interesting.    For  use  in  connection  with  my  study  of 
Lincoln  here  in  Lawrence  College,     I  should  very  much 
like  to  obtain  ori  ■  inul  obotopraphs  of  the  pictures  of 
tb«  grave  of  roborah  Lincoln  ,  the  old    forp-e  or  mill,  and 
the  other  vie^s  which  you  reproduced.     If  you  will  be 
f?ood  enough  to  send  them  to  me,     I  surely  shall  appreciate 
your  kindness  and  will  gladly  nay  for  the  cost  of  the 
nr  inta. 

If  you  have  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  think  you  would  serve 
well  the  cause  of  Lincoln  study  by  attem  tin*  to  locate 
?&ordecai,e  Can  and  Lincoln  Gap.      Miss  Id..  M.  Tar  bell  in 
her  ^OOTSTFPS  OF  fRt  LINC0LT3S,  p.  34,    records  that  these 
'"ere  s^ots  named  in  orders  given  to  the  cor?  and er  of  the 
militia  of  ?:onreouth  Co.   in  1779,  as  localities  for  beacon  fires 
??here  are  there  ?      Someone  in  New  Jersey  should  have 
tils  information  which,  so  far  as  I  can  disoover,  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 

For  your  assistance,  I  shall  be  errateful. 

Truly  yours 
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Appoints  Secretary 

Frank    (Jurrlul,    I.uiik    Branch  War 
Veteran,  iin  ('ongruHHUimrM  Aid. 

Congressman-elect  William  H. 
SuLphln  of  Matawan,  hurt  named 
Frank  Uarrlol  of  Long  Branoh,  an 
his  secretary. 

(Jurrlel.  a  pawl  president  of  tho 
atate  Journeyman  Plumbers,  was 
uctlvo  last  fall  In  the  campaign  to 
elect  Sulphln  and  was  Instrumental 
In  too  organization  of  veteran*'  or- 
ganlxaUoo*  In  .  Sutphin'*!  bo  naif, 
Carrlrl  I*  »  veteran  o" the  Spanish- 
American  war,  In  which  he  served 
hi  Company  B.  Third  New  Jersey 
Volunteers.  He  Is  the  present  com- 
mander of  Theodore  Roosevelt  camp, 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  He  Is  also 
affiliated  with  the  state  firemen's  as- 
sociation, the  Red  Men  and  the  Long 
Branch  lodge  of  Elks. 


Call  Third  School  Election 

Neptune   Hoard    lUlurns   $13,000  und 
Adda  9000  to  Proposed  Budget. 

Increasing  by  $000  the  original 
hudget  asked  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Neptune  township  schools,  tho  Board 
of  Education  for  that  district  has 
called  another  special  election  for 
next  Monday.  Ml 

At  he  annual  school  election  Feb-  _ 
ruary  10  tho  proposed  budget  was  J 
defeated  and  the  board  of  education 
culled  a  aaooud.  election  ana  altevd 
$1,1.000  from  the  original  proposed 
budget,  which  was  Intended  for  sal- 
ary increases  of  teachers.  The  re- 
vised  budget  was  defeated  at  a  sec-  \\  I 
(Hid  school  election  and  tho  board 
has  now  restored  tho  $13,000  and 
added  $&00  to  the  milk  fund  In  the 
proposed  "budget  to  bo  voted  upon 
next  Monday. 


LINCOLN  ANCESTORS  LIVED 

FOR  A  TIME  AT,CLARKSBURG 

Two  Recently  Discovered  Letters  from  the  Martyr 
President  Add  Strength  to  Belief  That  Great- 
Great-Grandfather  Owned  Farm  There. 


Two  letters  from  Abraham  Lincoln, 
written  In  March.  1846,  In  reply  to  a 
letter  from  a  Solomon  Lincoln  of 
Massachusetts,  to  his  congressman, 
Ait,  mns  Hale,  Inquiring  about  the 
ancestry  of  the  Civil  War  President, 
have  recently  come  to  light.  In  them 
Mr.  Lincoln  tells  what  little  he  knew 
about  his  ancestors,  explaining  that 
It  was  very  little,  "owing  to  my 
father  being  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  In  poverty  und  in  a 
new  country."  In  the  letters  Mr. 
Lincoln  says  that  the  names  of 
Ahraham  and  Mot  decal  were  taimly 
names,  and  that  "we  have  a  vague 
tradition  that  my  great-grandfather 
went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia 
and  that  he  was  a  Quaker." 

These  letters  bear  out  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  belief  that  Lincoln's 
great-great-grandfather  lived  lor 
a  time  In  the  vicinity  of  Clarksburg, 
as  told  In  a  story  In  The  Transcript 
of  February  13th.  In  that  story  an 
Abraham  and  a  Mordecal  Lincoln 
were  residents  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  near  Clarksburg,  that  they 
were  Quakers,  that  they  originally 
fame  from  Massachusetts,  and  that 
they   emigrated   to  Pennsylvania. 

The  three  letters  in  question  follow: 
Solomon  Lincoln's  Loiter 

Hingham,    Muss,    March    2,  1S48. 
Hon.  Artemos  Halo, 
Dear  Sir: 

Our  attention  huH  been  arrested 
In  this  quarter  of  tho  country  by 
the  able  speech  of  Hun.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln of  Illinois  made  this  session 
In  tho  House  of  Representative!!, 
and  It  has  been  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  those  bearing  his  name 
to  know  that  the  old  stock  has  not 
degenerated  by  being  transplanted. 
On  the  contrary,  it  exhibits  fresh 
vigor  in  the  fertile  sol)  of  the  West. 

I  have  often  been  Inquired  of  by 
persona  here,  as  to  tho  family  from 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  sprung,  and 
having  the  curiosity  of  an  anti- 
quarian, as  well  as  of  a  Yankee, 
I  have  thought  that  gentleman 
would  not  cnslder  It  impertinent 
for  me  to  ask  him,  through  you, 
enable  me  to  answer  the  fre- 
quent inquiries  made  of  me  con- 
cerning him.  from  circumstances  of 
my  having  devoted  much  time  to  the 
ompilatlon  of  the  ilrst  settlers  of  this 
town  and  their  descendants,  among 
whom  we  hope  to  be  able  to  number 
Lincoln. 

have  some  recollection  of  seeing 
name  among  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  several 
years  since  and  possibly  he  may  be 
the  same  gentleman  of  whom  Sh m- 
uel  WhltCORlb,  Esq..  had  some  In- 
formation when  on  a  Western 
tour,  somo  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

May  I  ask  you  to  signify  my 
wishes  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he 
would  inform  me  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his "  birth,  the  names  of 
father  and  grandfather,  their 
residence,  and  so  much  of  his  per- 
sonal history  as  ho  feels  Inclined 
to  Impart.  I  suppose  that  if  I  can 
be  aided  by  hJm  In  tracing  hie  an- 
cestors for  two  generatljns,  that 
may  be  able  to  supply  the  -con- 
necting Units  which  connect 9  him 
with  the  early  settlera  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 


years  afterward  was  killed  by  tho 
Indians.  We  have  a  vague  tradition 
that  my  great-grandfather  went 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia  and 
that  he  was  a  Quaker.  Further 
back  than  this  I  have  never  heard 
anything.  It  may  do  no  harm  to 
say  that  "Abraham"  and  "Mor- 
decal" are  common  names  in  out* 
family,  while  the  name  "Levi,"  so 
common  among  the  Lincolns  of 
New  England,  I  have  not  known  In 
any  Instance  among  us. 

Owing  to  my  father  being  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  6  years,  in 
poverty  and  In  a  new  country,  ho 
became  a  wholly  uneducated  man, 
which  I  suppose  Is  the  reason  why 
I  know  so  little  of  our  family  his- 
tory. I  believe  I  can  say  nothing 
more  now  that  would  at  all  Interest 
you.  If  you  shall  be  able  to  traco 
any  connection  between  yourself 
and  me,  or  in  fact,  whether'  you 
shall  or  not,  I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  a  line  from  you  at  any  time. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Hears  of  Virginian  Lincoln* 
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In  the  second  letter  Lincoln  gave 
additional  information. 

Washington,  March  24,  1848. 
Mr.  Solomon  Lincoln, 
Dear  Sir: 

Yourrt  of  tho  21st   Is  received, 
shall    not    he   able    to   answer  your 
Interrogations  very  fully.         I  will, 
however,  do  tho  best  I  can.    I  have 
mentioned  that 
u*iu0  was 
thin.t   I  h, 
Isaac,  Jaco 
He   had  thi 
slah  and 
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that     my  grandfather's 


four  broth 
Thorn  an     and  Jt; 

sons,  Mordecal, 
Thomas,     the  last 


J  p. 

■  my 

father.  My  uncle  t  Mordecal  had 
three  sons,  Abrhaam,  James  and 
Mordecal.  Uncle  JoHlah  had  several 
daughters  and  an  only  son,  Thom- 
as. My  lath**  has  an  only  child 
myself,  of  course. 

This  Is  all  I  know  certainlv  on 
the  subject  of  names;  it  Is  how- 
ever, my  father's  understanding 
that  Abraham,  Mordecal  and 
Thomas  are  old  family  named  of 
ours.  The  reason  1  did  pot  men- 
tion Thomas  aa  a  family  name  in 
my  other  letter  is  because  It  la 
so  very  common  a  name  as  to  prove 
but  little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of 
Identification. 

Since  I  wrote  you  It  occurred  to" 
me  to  inquire  of  Governor  Mc- 
Dowell, who  represents  the  district 
in  Virginia,  including  Rockingham, 
whether  he  knows  persons  of  our 
name  there.  He  informs  ho  does; 
though  none  very  intimately  except 
one,  an  old  man  by  the  Christian 
name  of  David.  That  he  is  of  our 
family  I  have  no  doubt.  I  now  ad- 
dress him  a  letter  making  such 
Inquiries  as  suggest  themselves, 
and  when  I  shall  receive  an  answor 
I  will  communicate  to  you  any- 
thing that  may  seem  pertinent  to 
your  object. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  LINCOLN 


Wooh 


$1,000  for  Broken  Arm 

Margaret  Foley,  Thirteen  Years  Old, 
of  Keanitburg,  Cietit  Awurd. 


J, 
1 


For  a  brokon  anm.  sustained  when, 
I  remain  very  truly  wh),0  rld|ng  ln  a  8cnoo|         thc  bua 

(  Your  friend  and  servant.  sldeswiped   another   vehicle,  13-year- 

SOLOMON   LINCOLN.      old    Margaret    Foley  of  Keansburg, 
In  reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Lincoln    was  awarded  a  judgment  for  $1,000 
wrote  the  following;  by    a    jury    before    Common  Pleas 

Judge  Harry  Truax  here  last  Friday. 
Cites   Tradition  of  Quakerism  Thc    |HUo   giryn    mother,    Mrs.  I^na 

Washington,  March  0,  1848.       Toley.  was  awarded  $500  for  medical 
Solomon  Lincoln,  expenses    incurred    In    procuring  a 

Dear  Sir;  cure  for  her  daughter's  Injuries. 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Hale,  ln  whirh  The  Judgments  were  returnca 
you  do  me  tho  honor  of  making  against  tho  Keansburg  Bus  Com- 
some  kind  Inquiries  concerning  me,  pany,  Inc.,  and  thc  awards  were  in 
has  been  handed  me  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  nature  of  a  settlement  of  a  sultjww 
with  the  request  that  I  should  give  brought  by  the  girl's  mother.  No  de-  'cone 
you  the  desired  information.  I  fense  was  Interposed  and  Mrs.  Foley  |L!gr 
waa  born  Feb  12,  1809,  In  Hardin  und  Iho  girl  were  the  only  witnesses  iLadl 
County.  Ky.  My  father's  name  is  .  called.  They  merely  told  that  the  j  Se 
Thomas;  my  grandfather's  was  the  girl's  arm  had  been  broken  on  I  past 
Abraham,  the  same  as  my  own.  Jseplombcr  22  lost  and  that  the  Injury  jSund 
My  grandfather  went  from  Rock-  twas  entirely  healed.  Mrs.  Foley  w«m  i  speak 
Ingham  County  in  Virginia  to  Ken- I  represented  bv  Amtchohvitz,  BVanltel  vice, 
tucky  about  the  year  1782,  and  two'*  Barr  of  Aabury  Park.  bllltU 
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/  ■  ■   

LINCOLN'S  ANCESTORS  " 

The  following  valuable  communication  has., 
come  from  Louis  A.  Warren,  a.  widely  recog- ! 
nized    authority    on    Lincoln.     Mr.    Warren  I 
writes.  I 

"It  is  my  desire  in  writing  this  letter  to  i 
correct  in  the  public  mind  a.  wrong  impres-  j 
sion  as  to  the  character  of  Abraham  Lin-; 
coin's  ancestors.  j 

"Probably  no  man  in  history  has  beenj 
more  abused  than  Lincoln's  father.  Thomas  \ 


Lincoln,  He  has  been  labeled  -  as -'shiftless 
and  improvident',  'a  migratory  squatter  with- 
out strength  of  character',  'a  man  who  could 
neither  read  or  write',  'an  idler,  without  am- 
bition for  himself-  or  his  children'. 

"Contrary  to  textbooks  and  popular  biog- 
raphies, evidence  has  been  found  revealing 
Thomas  Lincoln  as  descended  from  an  old 
and  distinguished  family — a.  family  of  at,  least 
moderate  wealth,  certain  social  distinction, 
and  very  'definite  political  prestige.  Instead 
of  being  a  squatter,  Thomas"  owned  all  his 
homes  and  other  real  estate  and  was  in  good 
standing  with  the  local  merchants  Thomas 
went  to  work  as  a  day  laborer,  then  a  car- 
penter, He  apparently  was  a  hard  worker 
aad  thrifty,  for  he  bought  four  different 
farms  and  until  he  became  an  old  man  pros- 
pered as  much  as  the  average  pioneer. 

"These  records  show  that  h6  was  directly 
related  to  the  famous  Lincoln  family  of  New 
England,  one  of  his  kinsmen  being  a.  gov- 


emor  of  Massachusetts,  another  a  governor 
of  Maine,  and  a  third  Thoma's  Jefferson's 
a  terney-general.  His  own  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  sr.,  was  a  prominent  citizen 
°f  5Mi-  of  Kentucky  land 

when  massacred .  by  Indians  in  1786.  His 
W^w  lost  most  of  the  land  through  faulty 

"In  denial  of  .the  charge  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  illiterate,  a  court  document  "signed 

tlJ'VV803'  SiX  ^  bef0re  pSsi- 
/d*ats  birth,  has  been  found 

/   "Although  I  have  been  engaged  in  Lincoln 

research  for  more  than  ten  years,  the  3? 

four  have  been  devoted  almost .  exclusively 

to  examination  of  Lincoln "a  ancestry.  This 

has  come  ab6ut  as  >  result  ■^FTTommission  I 

given  to  Paul  Manship,  noted  scuipto  to\ 

efcute  a  statute  of  Lincoln  for  the  %£\ 

o    the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  00" 

pany  building  in  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.    He  was' 

asked  to  depict  Lincoln  as  a  Hoosier  youth  : 

Sh  eSt?t  ?  ^  f  ■  n°  Pb0t°™  *  Lte  ! 
"To  get  the  data  that  would  enable  him  to 

Portray  Lincoln  as  a  youth,  I .  collaborated 
with  Mr  Manship  in  a  search  of  all"  availa- 
bly records,  and  it  was  ln  this  search  that 
^found  the  evidence  of  the  real  Thomas 

"So  the.  Manship  statue,  which  is  to  be 
^ated   September   16   with   Secretary  0 1 

Ag„cUlture  Arthm.  M  Hyde  a£      y  0 

Tut  Y0UnS  LinCOlQ  as  -  clean 

cut  hthe-Hmbed  frontiersman  such  as  might 
°e  the  son  of  a  sturdy  pioneer  rather  than 
yhiftless.  indolent  rover// 1  &m^Z  ct 
vinced,  however,  that  much  additional  data 
never  before  published  can  yet  be  found  and 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  any  of  your 
^ders  family  -  Lin^a'a  1  lS/ £ 
ormatio,  that  would  throw  further  ligM  £ 
Lincoln's  parentage''//-'   -'■•-  <-  J* 


Vj-  fciU-^JL  Sast^U.  iftcrwy^   S^^~  yU^T^ru^  ^ 


/j  JO  a 


September  21,  1922 


Edna  Browning  Baby 
1019  Brown  Street 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Dear  Madam  : 

fa  regret  vary  much  that  it  was  impossible  for 
70a  to  attend  our  dedication  here  last  week  as  we  feel 
yon  would  have  enjoyed  the  ceremonies  wary  mucy.  Thank 
you  for  sending  to  us  the  newspaper  clipping  and  also  the 
brief  historical  sketch  shout  the  Lincolns  in  Hew  Jersey,  which 
we  are  very  glad  to  here. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


LAWsLH 


Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Be  search  Foundation 


NEW  JERSEY  NOW! 
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Drawn  by  Arthur  S.  Page 
NEW  JERSEY  IS  A  TRAFFIC  CENTER  OF  THE  EAST 

Although  it  is  one  of  our  smaller  States,  ranking  45th  in  area,  it  is  ninth  in  population,  and 
is  crossed  annually  by  millions  on  their  way  to  New  York  or  to  the  State's  own  mammoth  beach 
resorts.    Main  motor  highways  are  indicated  on  this  map. 


THE  PAGEANTRY  OP  ATLANTIC  CITY  IN  A  SINGLE  PICTURE 


Photograph  by  Clifton  Adams 


Hotels,  theaters,  Boardwalk,  rolling  chairs,  holiday-makers,  honeymooners,  sand  sculptors,  bathers,  beach  umbrellas,  ocean  piers,  and  the  surf-few  photo- 
graphs have  captured  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  resort  as  this. 
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New  Jersey  Lincolns 

ANCESTORS  AND  KINSMEN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  LIVING 
IN  COLONIAL  NEW  JERSEY 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  visitor  in 
the  New  Jersey  state  capital  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1861,  while  enroute  from 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  was  to  be  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  been  invited  to  address  both  the 
senate  and  the  assembly  which  were 
then  in  their  respective  sessions. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  was  greatly 
moved  by  his  environment  on  this  oc- 
casion as  his  remarks  clearly  indicate. 

In  his  youth  Lincoln  had  read  the 
story  of  the  Revolutionary  War  so 
dramatically  described  by  Weems, 
and  he  told  the  New  Jersey  senators, 
"I  remember  all  the  accounts  there 
given  of  the  battlefields  and  the 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  none  fixed  themselves 
upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as 
the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the  River,  the 
contest  with  the  Hessians,  the  great 
hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all 


fixed  themselves  on  my  memory  more 
than  any  single  Revolutionary  event." 

Not  only  was  Lincoln  influenced  to 
recall  the  episodes  which  occurred  in 
the  very  city  where  he  spoke,  but  he 
also  said,  "I  cannot  but  remember  the 
place  that  New  Jersey  holds  in  our 
early  history.  In  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  few  of  the  states  among  the 
old  thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle- 
fields of  the  country  within  their 
limits  than  New  Jersey." 

Historians  generally  concede  that 
no  state  suffered  during  the  war  more 
than  did  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  no  county  in  the 
state  suffered  more  than  did  Mon- 
mouth. 

How  much  more  deeply  would  Lin- 
coln have  been  impressed  upon  this 
visit  if  he  had  known  that  some  of  the 
very  New  Jersey  land  over  which  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  had  advanced 
was  the  property  of  his  own  ancestors. 
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The  Lincoln  Kinsman 


How  stirred  he  would  have  been  if 
he  had  known  that  his  own  great 
grandfather,  John  Lincoln,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  not  far  from  one  of 
the  famous  battlefields. 

In  one  version  of  the  Trenton  re- 
marks, commenting  on  the  Revolu- 
tionary heroes,  he  is  said  to  have 
asked  the  question,  "Am  I  not  ad- 
dressing the  sons  of  those  noble 
sires?"  Not  only  was  he  speaking  to 
the  sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
but  he  was  addressing  many  of  his 
own  kinsmen  who  with  their  ancestors 
had  occupied  prominent  places  in  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  since  its  first 
assembly. 

Just  two  years  previous  to  Lincoln's 
remarks  at  Trenton,  Edwin  Saltar  had 
served  as  the  speaker  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Assembly.  Both  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Edwin  Saltar  were  great  great 
grandsons  of  Richard  Saltar,  New 
Jersey  pioneer.  How  tremendously 
moved  Lincoln  would  have  been  if  he 
had  known  that  175  years  before  one 
of  his  direct  ancestors,  Captain 
John  Bowne,  had  presided  over  the 
provincial  legislature  of  New  Jersey. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  made  the 
visit  in  1861  he  had  no  idea  that  any 
of  his  forebears  had  lived  in  the  state. 

The  Lincoln  Family 

New  Jersey  was  the  objective  of 
the  first  migration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's ancestors  who  had  settled  in 
New  England  in  1637.  Two  brothers, 
Mordecai  and  Abraham,  established 
themselves  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  They  may  have  arrived 
as  early  as  1710  and  positively  not 
later  than  1714. 


In  1708,  a  writer  describing  Mon- 
mouth County  makes  this  statement: 
"There's  a  new  town  in  the  county 
called  Freehold,  which  has  not  been 
laid  out  and  inhabited  long.  It  does 
not  contain  as  yet  above  forty  fami- 
lies and  as  to  its  Out  Plantations  we 
suppose  they  are  much  the  same  in 
number  with  the  rest  and  may  count 
it  about  30,000  acres." 

Where  Mordecai  and  Abraham  first 
settled  in  the  county  is  not  definitely 
known.  In  1720,  Mordecai  is  men- 
tioned in  a  deed  as  living  within  the 
area  then  known  as  Freehold,  Mon- 
mouth County.  He  acquired  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  that  year  on  the 
Machaponix  River,  and  later  added 
one  hundred  acres  more  to  his  estate. 

Although  the  location  of  some  of 
Mordecai  Lincoln's  land  is  known, 
the  site  of  any  one  of  his  homes  has 
not  been  positively  identified.  There 
is  one  spot  about  one  mile  from 
Clarksburg  which  is  pointed  out  as 
the  actual  location  of  the  Lincoln's 
old  residence  on  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Larry  Highland  Farm 
and  now  called  the  Cahill  Place.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Clarksburg  to  New 
Sharon.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  Mordecai  Lincoln  lived  here  at 
the  time  he  removed  from  the  state. 

Clarksburg  is  on  the  road  from 
Freehold  to  Allentown  and  is  ap- 
proached through  the  towns  of  West 
Freehold,  Elton,  Smithburg,  and 
Charleston  Springs,  and  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  the  county  seat. 
Passing  through  the  town  of  Clarks- 
burg, a  gravel  road  leads  off  to  the 
right;  after  traveling  less  than  a  mile 
another  gravel  road  forks  to  the  left; 
then  a  wagon  trail  to  the  left  is  fol- 
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lowed  about  a  hundred  feet,  where 
in  a  clearing  on  the  left  of  the  wagon 
trail  the  old  Mordecai  Lincoln  home 
is  said  to  have  stood.  It  is  very  likely 
that  on  this  place  was  born  John  Lin- 
coln, often  called  "Virginia  John,"  the 
great  grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  oldest  son  of  Mordecai  and 
Sarah  Saltar  Lincoln.  The  home  site  is 
about  one  mile  distant  from  Clarks- 
burg. 

Mordecai's  brother,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, is  said  to  have  operated  a  forge 
on  the  Creamridge  road  and  an  old 
stone  blacksmith  shop  still  stands  to 
mark  the  site  of  Lincoln's  iron  forge. 
Abraham's  father  Mordecai  was  an 
iron  foundry  operator  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  son  seems  to  have 
learned  his  father's  trade.  The  Cream- 
ridge location  is  not  far  from  Imlays- 
town. 

The  Saltar  family 

The  exact  date  of  the  marriage  of 
Mordecai  Lincoln  to  Hannah  Saltar, 
daughter  of  Richard  Saltar,  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  they  were  mar- 
ried by  1714  at  which  time  Hannah 
Lincoln's  name  appears  on  a  family 
document.  Mordecai  and  Hannah  Lin- 
coln had  six  children,  a  son  and  five 
daughters: 

1.  John,  the  oldest,  born  May  3, 
1716,  became  the  great  grandfather 
of  President  Lincoln.  He  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Flowers  Morris, 
and  died  in  Virginia  in  1788. 

2.  Deborah,  who  was  born  Janu- 
ary, 1717,  died  May  15,  1720,  when 
but  three  years  of  age. 

3.  Hannah,  whose  birth  date  is 
not  known,  married  Joseph  Millard 


before  December  15,  1742.  She  died 
by  1769. 

4.  Mary,  whose  birth  date  is  also 
obscure,  married  (1)  a  Mr.  Morris, 
and  (2)  Francis  Yarnall.  The  date  of 
her  death  is  not  known. 

5.  Anne  was  born  March  8,  1725, 
and  married  William  Tallman.  She 
died  about  1812. 

6.  Sarah  was  born  about  April, 
1727,  and  married  William  Boone 
May  26,  1748.  She  died  April  21, 
1810. 

One  marker  which  designates  an 
actual  spot  where  the  Lincolns  are 
known  to  have  been  is  the  tombstone 
of  Deborah  Lincoln.  It  stands  in  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Jemison  burying 
ground  located  on  top  of  Covell  Hill 
about  two  miles  from  Clarksburg  on 
the  road  which  leads  to  Allentown. 
It  is  the  tombstone  of  a  child  with  the 
inscription: 

DEBORAH 

LINCOLN 
Aged  3y  4m. 
May  15,  1720 

Hannah  Saltar  Lincoln  died  about 
the  year  1727,  after  the  Lincolns 
moved  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Mordecai 
married  a  second  wife,  May  Robeson, 
to  which  union  there  were  born  three 
children,  Mordecai,  Thomas,  and 
Abraham.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
the  children  of  Mordecai  and  Hannah 
Saltar  Lincoln  ever  went  back  to  New 
Jersey  to  make  their  homes  there,  al- 
though some  of  them  inherited  their 
parents'  land. 
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The  name  of  Richard  Saltar,  father 
of  Hannah,  appears  on  the  records  of 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  in 
1687,  and  he  settled  there  some  years 
earlier.  His  ancestry  is  not  known,  al- 
though tradition  states  that  he  came 
from  England  sometime  after  1664. 
In  1697  he  was  residing  in  Freehold 
where  he  ran  a  mill.  He  also  owned 
a  tract  of  land  at  Imlaystown  where 
he  built  another  mill.  The  court 
records  refer  to  him  as  the  "King's 
Attorney,"  and  later  he  became  a  jus- 
tice and  then  a  judge  of  Monmouth 
County,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
from  1704  to  1728,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

As  early  as  1695  Richard  Saltar 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  and  he  was  a  member  of 


the  second  assembly  in  1704.  He  was 
also  serving  in  the  assembly  or  the 
eastern  division  of  New  Jersey  in 
1711. 

Richard  and  Sarah  Saltar  had  nine 
children,  John,  Thomas,  Hannah, 
Richard,  William,  Ebenezer,  James, 
Deborah,  and  Oliver.  It  was  Hannah, 
the  oldest  daughter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Mordecai  Lincoln. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  lineage  of  Richard  Saltar  back 
farther  than  his  own  generation,  we 
are  able  to  learn  much  of  interest 
about  his  wife  Sarah  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Bowne  and 
Mary  Holmes  Bowne. 

The  Bowne  Family 

Abraham  Lincoln's  great  great 
grandfather,  the  Captain  John  Bowne 
already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  New  Jersey. 
The  father  of  Captain  Bowne  was  Wil- 
liam Bowne,  who  settled  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts  in  the  town  where 
Samuel  Lincoln  made  his  home  for  a 
short  time  in  1637.  In  1636  William 
was  granted  fifty  acres  of  land  on 
Jeffries  Creek.  He  died  about  the  year 
1677.  He  was  probably  the  earliest 
of  Lincoln's  ancestors  to  come  to 
America. 

A  brief  sketch  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bi-Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture in  1883  gives  this  biographical 
sketch  of  Captain  John  Bowne: 

"Captain  John  Bowne  came  to 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  from  Gravesend, 
L.  I.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  men 
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named  in  the  noted  Monmouth  Patent 
of  1665.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Middletown,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  church  there 
— the  oldest  of  that  society  in  the 
state.  Until  his  death  in  the  early  part 
of  1684,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  citizen  of  the  county, 
esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  ability. 
He  appeared  as  a  deputy  to  the  first 
assembly  in  Carteret's  time,  which 
met  May  26th,  1668,  the  members  of 
the  lower  house  then  being  called 
'burgesses.'  He  was  deputy  again  in 
1675,  after  Phillip  Carteret's  return 
from  England;  and  in  the  first  legis- 
lature under  the  Twenty-four  Proprie- 
tors, 1683,  he  was  a  member  and 
speaker,  and  acted  until  the  December 
following.  He  held  other  positions  of 
trust.  March  12,  1677,  a  commission 
was  issued  to  him  as  President  of  the 
Court  to  hold  a  court  at  Middletown. 
In  December,  1683,  shortly  before  his 
last  illness,  he  was  appointed  Major 
of  the  militia  of  Monmouth  County. 
Fie  died  in  the  early  part  of  1684." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Captain 
John  Bowne  was  one  of  the  twelve 
men  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
famous  Monmouth  Patent  with  its 
declaration  that  their  New  Jersey  land 
had  been  honorably  purchased  from 
the  Indians.  This  patent  was  recorded 
in  New  York  on  November  8,  1665. 
The  group  of  twelve  original  founders 
as  pioneer  settlers  can  be  reduced  to 
four,  inasmuch  as  only  four  of  the 
patentees  actually  took  up  residence 
in  New  Jersey,  Bowne  being  one  of  the 
four. 

Captain  Bowne  preceded  William 
Penn  into  New  Jersey  by  seventeen 


years  and  while  Penn  sat  in  the  coun- 
cil at  Elizabethtown,  Bowne  was  pre- 
siding over  the  other  branch  of  the 
provincial  legislature.  Bowne  and  his 
associates,  in  their  original  patent  had 
declared  for  "Free  liberty  of  con- 
science, without  any  molestation  or 
disturbance  whatsoever  in  way  of 
their  worship."  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  declarations  for  tolerance  in 
religion. 

Captain  Bowne's  son  John  was  a 
merchant  of  Middletown,  New  Jersey. 
He  made  his  will  in  1714  and  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  his  niece,  Hannah  Sal- 
tar  Lincoln.  Mordecai  Lincoln's  name 
appears  in  the  inventory  made  of 
John  Bowne's  estate.  A  letter  written 
by  John  Saltar,  brother  of  Hannah 
Saltar,  to  Obadiah  Bowne,  executor 
of  John  Bowne's  estate,  mentions  "my 
brother  Lincoln." 

The  Holmes  Family 

Not  only  were  the  Bownes  im- 
portant in  colonial  political  history 
but  Captain  Bowne  married  into  a 
family  equally  influential  in  the  field 
of  religion.  Captain  Bowne's  wife  was 
Lydia  Holmes,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Obadiah  and  Katherine 
Hyde  Holmes. 

Reverend  Obadiah  Holmes,  the 
pioneer,  landed  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, about  four  years  after  Captain 
Bowne,  so  at  least  three  of  the  ances- 
tral lines  of  President  Lincoln  can  be 
traced  back  to  Salem,  where  Samuel 
Lincoln  landed  in  1637. 

Obadiah  was  born  at  Preston,  Lan- 
caster, England  in  1606,  the  son  of 
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Robert  Holmes  (spelled  Hulme). 
Upon  arriving  in  America  in  1639 
he  worked  at  glass  making  in  Salem 
for  seven  years.  Samuel  Lincoln,  John 
Bowne,  and  Obadiah  Holmes,  three 
ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  three 
different  family  lines,  were  all  living 
not  far  from  each  other  in  Massachu- 
setts at  this  time. 

Obadiah  Holmes  united  with  the 
Baptists  shortly  after  1646  and,  be- 
cause of  the  persecutions  he  was 
obliged  to  undergo,  moved  to  New- 
port in  1850.  The  following  summer 
he  was  arrested  for  preaching  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  belief  of  the 
established  church.  He  was  taken  to 
Boston  and  imprisoned  for  several 
weeks.  Finally  he  was  taken  to  the 
whipping-post  on  Boston  Common 
and  given  thirty  strokes  with  a  three- 
corded  whip  which  left  him  for 
weeks  in  a  frightful  physical  condi- 
tion. As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  re- 
turned to  the  pastorate  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Newport.  He 
preached  here  about  thirty  years, 
serving  until  the  time  of  his  death 
on  October  15,  1682.  He  was  buried 
at  Middletown,  five  miles  from  New- 
port. 

Several  of  the  eight  children  mi- 
grated to  New  Jersey,  among  them  his 
son  Obadiah  and  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Lydia  Holmes  Bowne,  the  wife  of 
Captain  John  Bowne.  It  was  the 
Holmes  family  who  undoubtedly  was 
responsible  for  members  of  the  Saltar 
family  embracing  the  Baptist  faith, 
and  Sarah  Bowne  Saltar,  daughter  of 
Lydia  Holmes  Bowne,  was  a  member 
of  Middletown  Church  in  New  Jer- 
sey as  early  as  1713. 


Sarah  Saltar  evidently  indoctrin- 
ated her  children  in  the  same  faith, 
as  her  oldest  son,  John  Lincoln,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  building 
of  a  Baptist  church  on  his  land  in 
Virginia  known  as  the  Linville  Creek 
Baptist  Church. 

The  Holmes  were  among  the  first 
land  purchasers  in  New  Jersey,  Oba- 
diah and  Jonathan  Holmes  acquiring 
land  as  early  as  1668.  In  1675  a  list, 
containing  the  names  of  those  with 
Rights  of  Land  due  according  to  the 
concessions,  contained  the  name  of 
"Obadiah  Holmes  for  self  and  wife 
240  acres." 

The  Holmes  family  took  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  political  activities  of  New 
Jersey,  and  when  a  provincial  Con- 
gress was  called  to  take  action  on 
"tyrannical  acts"  of  Great  Britain  in 
1774,  two  of  the  delegates  from  Mon- 
mouth County  were  members  of  the 
Holmes  family. 

Although  New  Jersey  has  had  very 
little  to  say  about  its  Lincoln  heritage, 
it  appears  as  if  it  has  an  intensely 
interesting  Lincoln  background.  Per- 
haps the  state  itself  owes  something 
of  its  early  progress  to  Lincoln's  kins- 
men. 

In  the  first  assembly  in  1703  there 
appeared  from  Monmouth  County 
Obadiah  Bowne  and  Richard  Hart- 
shorne.  In  the  second  assembly  in 
1704  were  Richard  Hartshorne,  John 
Bowne,  Richard  Saltar,  and  Obadiah 
Bowne.  Three  of  these  men  were 
brothers-in-law  of  Mordecai  Lincoln, 
and  Richard  Hartshorne  was  the 
father  of  William  Hartshorne,  an- 
other brother-in-law  of  Mordecai. 
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HOLMES  FAMILY 
First  Generation 
a.  Obadiah,  1607-1682 
Hyde,  Catherine 

Second  Generation 

aa.  Mary,  (1639) -1690 

Brown,  John 

ab.  Martha,  1640-1682 

ac.  Samuel,  1642-1679 

Stillwell,  Alice 

ad.  Obadiah,  1644- (1723) 

Cole,  Hannah 

ae.  John,  1649-1712 

(1)  Holden,  Frances 

(2)  Green,  Mary  (Sayles) 

af.  Jonathan,   -1713 

Borden,  Sarah 

ag.  Hopestill 

Taylor,   

ah.  *Lydia,  1669-  (1714) 

Bowne,  Captain  John 

*See  John  Bowne  in  Bowne  Family. 

BOWNE  FAMILY 

First  Generation 

a.  William,    -(1677) 

 ,  Ann 

Second  Generation 

aa.  Bowne,  John,  -1684 

Holmes,  Lydia 

ab.  James,    -(1697) 

Stout,  Mary 

ac.  Andrew,    -1708 

Seabrook,  Ann 

ad.  Catherine,    -(1684) 

Mott,  Adam 

Third  Generation 

aaa.  Bowne,  John,  1664-1715 

 ,  Frances 

aab.  Obadiah,  1666-1726 

aac.  Deborah,  1668-   


aad.  f Sarah, 1669-   

Saltar,  Richard 

aae.  Catherine 

Hartshorne,  William 

fSee  Richard  Saltar  in  Saltar  Family. 

SALTAR  FAMILY 

First  Generation 

a.  Richard    -(1728) 

Bowne,  Sarah 

Second  Generation 

aa.  John,  1694-1723 

Lawrence,  Elizabeth 

ab.  Thomas,  (1695) -1722 

 ,  Rachel 

ac.  Hannah,    -(1727) 

Lincoln,  Mordecai 

ad.  Richard,  1699-1762 

Lawrence,  Hannah 

ae.  William 

af.  Ebenezer,   -(1757) 

Stillwell,  Rebecca 

ag.  James 

ah.  Deborah 

ai.  Oliver 

Third  Generation 
(Name  Changes  to  Lincoln) 

aca.  John,  1716-1788 

Morris,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
(Flowers) 

acb.  Deborah,  1717-1720 

acc.  Hannah  -1769 

Millard,  Joseph 

acd.  Mary 

(1)  Morris,   

(2)  Yarnall,  Francis,  Jr. 

ace.  Anne,  1725-1812 

Tallman,  William 

acf.  Sarah,  1727-1810 

Boone,  William 
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Fourth  Generation 

acaa.  Abraham,  1744-1786 

(Herring),  Bathsheba 

acab.  Hannah,  1748-1803 

Harrison,  John 

acac.  Lydia,  1748-   

acad.  Isaac,  1750-1816 

Ward,  Mary 

acae.  Jacob,  1751-1822 

Robinson,  Dorcas 

acaf.  John,  1755-1835 

Yarnall,  Mary 

acag.  Sarah,  1757-  

Dean,  

acah.  Thomas,  1761- (1819) 

Casner,  Elizabeth 

acai.  Rebecca,  1767-1840 

Rymel,  John 


Fifth  Generation 

acaaa.  Mordecai,  1771-1830 

Mudd,  Mary 

acaab.  Josiah,  1773-1835 

Barlow,  Catharine 

acaac.  Mary,  (1775)-   

Crume,  Ralph 

acaad.  Thomas,  1776-1851 

(1)  Hanks,  Nancy 

(2)  Johnston,  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Bush) 

acaae.  Nancy,  1780-1845 

Brumfield,  William 

Sixth  Generation 

acaaaa.  Sarah,  1807-1828 

Grigsby,  Allen 

acaaab.  Abraham,  1809-1865 

Todd,  Mary 

acaaac.  Thomas,  (1811) -(1813) 
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^  GENEALOGY  and  HISTORY 

Box  1717,  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  8,  1941 

Fr.  Louis  A.  barren,  director, 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  f ayne ,  Ind . 

Dear  Sir: 


Having  read  William  E.  Barton's  "The  paternity  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  some  years  ago,  I  have  enjoyed  reading  our  exchange  copies 
of  "The  Lincoln  Kinsman"  and  found  in  it  one  item  which  we  could 
use  as  it  related  to  a  query  published  in  G-&H. 

Apropos  of  "The  Ann  Rut led #e  Myth"  in  your  issue  No*  35, 
have  you  seen  the  extended  narration  of  the  "youthful  romance"  on 
pp.   17- 19,  and  reference  on  p.  37,     in  "Report  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,   1932"?    If  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book  (cloth,  343  pp.)  we.  can  supply  a  2d  hand  one  for 
;1,  postage  free. 

In  "New  jersey  Lincolns"  (issue  No.  23)  on  p.  2  there  is 
reference  to  tie  Larry  Highland  Farm.      The  surname  should  have  been 
spelled  Hiland  as  it  is  in  the  enclosed  clipping  which  relates  to  a 
descendant.      The  second  paragraph  of  the  second  column  on  that  page 
is  worthy  of  clarification  as  Upper  Freehold  Two.  is  the  known  site 
of  the  Lincoln  residences,  business  and  burials.     What  of  the  purchase 
on  the  Ha( t )cheponix  River  (hardly  more  than  a  brook,  incidentally)? 
Was  this  an  investment?     It  is  not  less  than  a  halfi-day's  hard  ride 
on  a  horse  over  the  colonial  roads  with  their  many  gates!      The  term 
"townfl"  is  carelessly  used  in  the  last  paragraph  on  that  page.  Ham- 
lets is  all  they  ever  were.     "Cream  Ridge"  should  be  the  placename 
in  the  next  paragraph.      Did  you  know  this  was  Varmint own  in  the 
Lincolnian  period,     if  you  did  not  see  our  discussion  of  Lincoln  and 
this  hamlet  consult  our  Index  to  Vol.   1.     Is  Deborah  Lincoln's  name 
spelled  that  way  on  her  stone?      Where  did  you  get  "House  of  Deputies" 
(p.  4  last  line)?      fere  Capt.  Bowne  &  fm.  Penn  legislators  in  the 
same  province  (p. h  last  lines)  or  was  one  in  East  N.J.  and  the  other 
Test  N.J.? 

I  am  descended  from  the  Holmes  and  Hartshorne  families  dis- 
cussed in  the  above  issue. All  my  ancestry  comes  from  within  5  miles 
of  the  Lincoln  stand  in  Monmouth  Co.,  my  mother  being  born  on  a  farm 
which  must  have  touched  the  Lincoln  lands  or  overlapped  it. 

I  would  appreciate  seeing  what  your  other  publication,  "Lin- 
coln Lore",  contains. 


Fraternally  yours, 


July  11,  19*1 


Mr.  Adrian  Sly  Mount,  alitor 
Genealogy  and  History 
Box  1717 
Washington,  E.G. 

Bear  Mr.  Mount: 

We  have  your  letter  of  July  8  to  Dr.  Warren, 
vho  is  absent  from  Fort  Wayne  on  a  short  vacation. 

We  should  he  very  happy  to  call  your  letter 
to  Pr.  Warren's  attention  when  he  returns  to  Tort  Wayne, 
and.  I  am  sure  he  Hill  be  very  much  interested  In  the 
contents. 

Yours  very  truly, 


MAC.-W  Librarian 

M.A.Cook 


August  lU,  19^1 


Mr.  Adrian  Ely  Mount, 
Editor 

Genealogy  and  History 
Box  1717 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  dear  Mr  Mount: 


I  appreciate  very  much  your  letter  with  its  corrections 


vith  reference  to  the  Lincolns  in  Hew  Jersey  and  I  am  especially 
glad  to  have  it  because  I  am  preparing  a  little  booklet  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  Lincoln  Hew  Jersey  story. 


Tou  mention  an  index  to  Volume  1  of  your  Genealogy  and 


History.    It  does  not  appear  to  me  as  if  ve  have  the  Index  and  ve 
have  carefully  preserved  every  single  issue  that  you  have  put  out. 
Did  it  serve  as  an  appendix  to  some  issue  or  vas  the  index 
separately  printed? 

The  correct  spelling  on  the  Lincoln  tombstone  In  Monmouth 
County  is  "Deborah." 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  source  for  the  quotation 
"House  of  Deputies"    it  can  be  found  In  Stllwell's  Volume  k  page  179- 


Ve  are  taking  occasion  to  send  under  separate  cover  such 


back  numbers  of  Lincoln  Lore  as  are  available  and  also  placing  your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  subsequent  copies.    There  Is  no 
charge  for  this  service  as  Lincoln  Lore  is  sent  gratuitously  to  those 
who  are  admirers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Very  truly  yours, 


LAVilB 


Constance  R.  Cornwell 


Rox  217  Post  Office 


Oakhurst,  No  Jo 


Dr.  Louis  Parren 


July  16,  1947 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  V»pyne,  Indiana 
Lear  Sir: 

I  am  interested  in  New  Jersey  History©     Part  of  my 
work  hos  been  in  research  at  Freehold  Court  Rouse 
where  I  neve  found  several  records  of  the  Lincoln 
f Pmilyo 

^•'hile  Pt  the  Trenton  State  Library  I  saw  Lincoln 
Lore,  your  formidable  record  of  Lincoln  and  his  fore- 
fathers o     Before  I  am  through  with  my  search  into  the 
Lincoln  brpnch,  Mordecai  and  £braham-,  that  came  to  N.J0 
t  expect  to  have  something  interesting  for  the  record 0 
w-onld  you  be  interested  in  my  findings  and  hove  does 
one  prepare  them  for  you.    And  of    course  what  is  your 
rate  of  payment  for  printed  material? 


Yours  sincerely, 


DDAKP  COI  I  FQF 


xincUdlMJ  f  RiM  >;       SECRETARIAL      •       ACCOUNTANCY      ♦      STENOGRAPH*      •      GENKftAL  BUSINESS 


executive  offices^  *♦*  broad  st.,  Newark  %  n.  j. 

>;!«««>  Win.,  6»hm  Wm 

Phorw  MltcMl  J-7AB3 


July  22, 

Bonatanc©  K.  Cornwall 
Boat  He  217  Post  Office 
GaMiurst,  ifew  Jei'oey 

%  dear  Madera: 

W*  are  pleaded  to  learn  of  your  interest  In  records 
referring  to  the  Lincoln  fanily,  which  appear  In  the  Freehold 
Court  House*,  and  Relieve  it  would  bo  wry  worth  while  to  compile 
any  Information  you  may  find  about  the  family. 

I  sincerely  regret  we  do  not  have  any  appropriation 
for  the  acquisition  of  infowaatlon  of  this  type.    Has  publications 
we  issue  are  edited  by  our  own  staff. 

visited  Clarksburg  recently.    There  lis  &  sign,  now  Tall 6 tt 
It  eeene  to  me  that   Sunday   aupplensnt3  of  any  of  the 
Hew  Jersey  papers  might  be  interested  in  your  findings. 

H»  are  pleased  to  send  under  separate  cover  son* 
bulle  tins  which  we  hate  published  on  the  Hew  Jersey  Line  olns  and 
trust  they  raay  encourage  you  to  continue  gathering  data  about 
the  family  and  the  collateral  branches. 

'fery  truly  yours, 

trance,  la  a  mailbox  in  which  we  found  a  book  in  which  was 
LAW 1KB  Director 

1710-1721.    The  mailbox  has  a  door  that  is  kept  cloned 

to  keep  the  weather  from  destroying  the  book  Diaeed  in  It. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Warren,  for  hawing  favored 
me  with  the  Lincoln  Kinsmen  No.  23,  issued  May  1940.  I 
am  indebted  to  you  and  appreciate  very  much  your  obliging 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


March  16,  1950 


Dr.  Louis  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  March  14, 
the  two  Lincoln  Lore  sheets  that  were  enclosed  and  copy 
of  New  Jersey  Lincolns. 

What  you  said  in  the  booklet  about  the  Lincolns  in 
New  Jersey,  I  believe  to  be  reasonably  accurate.    I  have 
visited  Clarksburg  recently.    There  is  a  sign,  now  fallen 
down,  one  mile  west  of  Clarksburg  that  reads  "Site  of 
home  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  1712-1720". 

We  were  in  the  old  cemetery  where  little  Deborah 
Lincoln  was  buried  in  May  1720.  We  have  seen  the  big 
granite  stone  erected  by  the  roadside  in  honor  of  the 
Salter  and  Robins  families,  who  were  early  settlers  in 
this  part  of  New  Jersey.  The  stone  has  nothing  on  it 
about  the  Lincolns. 

In  the  cemetery,  which  is  a  very  old  one,  at  the  en- 
trance, is  a  mailbox  in  which  we  found  a  book  in  which  was 
written  the  history  of  the  Lincolns  at  Clarksburg  between 
1710-1721.     The  mailbox  has  a  door  that  is  kept  closed 
to  keep  the  weather  from  destroying  the  book  placed  in  it. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Warren,  for  having  favored 
me  with  the  Lincoln  Kinsmen  No.  23,  issued  May  1940.  I 
am  indebted  to  you  and  appreciate  very  much  your  obliging 
co-operation.  / 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting address  sent  to  me  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  good  friend,  George  String- 
fellow,  vice  president,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.  The  address  is  on  the  subject 
Historic  Shrines  in  New  Jersey,  and  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  William  C.  Cope,  Presi- 
dent, Drake  College,  on  Flag  Day,  June 
14,  1951,  before  the  Elks  Lodge  of  Irving- 
ton,  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  brother  Elks, 
and  friends,  I  have  chosen  as  my  topic  for 
this  occasion,  Historic  Shrines  in  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  great  States  of 
the  Union. 

At  Ithaca  College,  on  June  2,  I  delivered 
the  fifty-sixth  commencement  address  and 
received  an  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  laws. 
On  that  occasion,  in  the  interest  of  good  pub- 
lic relations,  I  felt  constrained  to  place  New 
York  first  among  the  great  States  of  the 
Union;  New  Jersey,  a  close  second;  and  my 
native  State  of  Ohio  was  tossed  into  third 
place.  I  did  not  promise,  however,  to  keep 
in  perpetuity  this  arrangement.  In  fact,  I 
suggested  to  my  audience  of  2,000  people, 
when  I  returned  to  New  Jersey,  I  might  find 
it  necessary  to  rearrange  these  three  great 
States. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  say  I  spoke  at 
the  Ithaca  College  commencement  to  the 
topic,  The  World  Does  Get  Better.  People 
play  a  big  part  in  making  the  world  better. 
I  mentioned,  in  my  address,  that  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Elks,  play  a  substantial 
part  in  making  the  world  better.  I  know  of 
no  organization  here  in.  New  Jersey  that  does 
as  much  for  poor  little  crippled  children, 
whose  minds,  hearts,  and  souls  are  housed 
in  bent  and  twisted  bodies,  as  does  the 
Elks.  The  Elks  deserve  great  praise  for  the 
wonderful  work  the  respective  lodges,  here  in 
the  State,  do  for  unfortunate  crippled  chil- 
dren. 

I  do  not  know,  if  and  when  members  of 
the  Elks  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  visit 
lodges  in  other  States — Florida  say — just  how 
they  answer  when  called  upon  to  tell  the 
State  they  are  from.  I  do  know  Rotarians, 
and  I  have  been  a  Rotarian  for  a  long  time, 
when  called  upon  to  tell  the  State  they  are 
from,  when  visiting  a  Rotary  Club  outside  of 
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the  State,  say,  rather  meekly,  "New  Jersey." 
But,  when  Rotarians  from  Texas  are  called 
upon  to  tell  the  State  they  are  from,  they 
shout  "Texas."  They  are  proud  of  their 
State  and  say  so  with  enthusiasm. 

We  have,  here  in  New  Jersey,  so  much  to 
be  proud  of  and  so  much  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  that  we  should  not  hide  our  lamp  un- 
der a  bushel.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  foremost  States  of  the  Union.  Many 
great  men  have  come  from  New  Jersey.  Elias 
Boudinot  lived  in  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Boudinot 
presided  at  the  Continental  Congress  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
written  and  approved  by  the  delegates.  His 
old  home  in  Elizabeth,  Boxwood  Hall,  is  a 
historic  shrine,  kept  up  by  the  State. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  born  in  Caldwell, 
N.  J.  His  birthplace  is  a  historic  shrine 
cared  for  by  the  State. 

Garret  A.  Hobart  lived  at  the  edge  of  Pater- 
son.  He  was  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  when  William  McKinley  was  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Hobart's  home  is  preserved  by 
the  Passaic  County  Park  Commission.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  Garret  Mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  city  of  Paterson. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  while  born  in  Virginia, 
was  schooled  at  Princeton,  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Princeton  and  later  president  of 
this  great  university.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  remained  a 
citizen  of  New  Jersey  until  his  death. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  greatest  scholar 
ever  to  occupy  the  President's  chair.  He 
was  a  man  of  magnetic  and  dynamic  per- 
sonality; an  impressive  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable poise  and  bearing,  though  he  never 
rated  himself  as  a  handsome  gentleman. 
He  frequently  said  from  the  platform: 
"As  to  beauty,  I  am  no  star, 

There  are  others  more  handsome  by  far; 

But  my  face,  I  don't  mind  it, 

For  I  am  behind  it; 

'Tis  those  in  front  that  I  jar." 

Our  precious  American  flag,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — was  unfurled  officially  for  the  first 
time  right  here  in  New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  may  have  been  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty  insofar  as  our  Republic 
is  concerned.  The  Battle  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  in  Massachusetts  may  have  been 
where  the  first  shots  of  the  Revolution  were 
fired.  But,  New  Jersey  was  the  battle- 
ground of  the  Revolution. 

Washington  crossed  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  with  his  army  four  times.  Three 
major  battles,  that  were  turning  points  in 
the  American  Revolution,  were  fought  right 
here  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  the  Battle  of 
Trenton — the  Battle  of  Princeton  and  the 
Battle  of  Monmouth.  More  than  90  lesser 
engagements  were'  fought  in  New  Jersey. 

The  winter  of  1777-78,  when  Washington's 
Continental  Army  was  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge,  has  received  publicity  that  has  made 


Valley  Forge  immortal.  Nevertheless,  Wash- 
ington's army  spent  three  winters  in  New 
Jersey — 1777  at  Jockey  Hollow;  1778-79  at 
Middlebrook,  on  route  29  near  Bound  Brook 
and  Somerville;  and  1779-80  again  at  Jockey 
Hollow.  The  winters  at  Jockey  Hollow  were 
possessed  of  as  much  privation  and  suf- 
fering as  the  winter  of  1777-78  at  Valley 
Forge.  At  Jockey  Hollow',  the  winters  were 
severe — snow  was  from  4  to  6  feet  deep.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  get  food  to  the 
soldiers;  heat  was  very  meager,  and  shelter 
was  extremely  poor.  Clothing  was  quite 
scanty  and  much  sickness  and  suffering  were 
prevalent. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  historic 
shrine  here  in  New  Jersey,  located  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  county  of  Essex,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Passaic  River.  This  shrine  is 
a  mounment  erected  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  first  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Newark.  On 
this  shrine  is  an  inscription  that  says  these 
settlers  intended  to  establish  a  kingdom  of 
God  here  on  earth,  as  near  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  so.  This  was  the  last  attempt 
to  establish  a  theocracy  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  theocracy  is  pretty  much  of 
a  dictatorship  of  religion  and  government 
by  the  clergy. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  day  of  the  month 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Passaic.  We  do  know  on  the 
21st  of  May  1666,  they  held  their  first  meet- 
ing to  organize  their  church  and  government. 
They  probably  landed  3,  4,  or  5  days  prior 
to  May  21.  Their  first  formal  action  was 
to  set  up  a  church  that  would  control  or- 
derly government  for  them. 

When  their  ship  cast  anchor  in  the  Passaic, 
they  began  to  unload  their  belongings  and 
come  ashore.  Some  hostile  Indians  ordered 
them  to  put  their  things  back  on  the  ship 
because  these  Indians  felt  these  white  set- 
tlers had  no  permission  to  land  where  they 
did.  Presently,  along  came  an  Indian  chief- 
tain with  his  warriors,  who  told  the  settlers 
they  could  unload  their  belongings  because 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  them  to 
take  up  a  settlement  on  the  Passaic  by  a  com- 
mittee that  had  preceded  these  pioneers. 
There  were  64  of  them — 12  from  Branford, 
and  53  from  Milford,  Conn.  Their  leader  was 
Capt.  Robert  Treat. 

They  first  called  their  settlement  New 
Milford,  which  was  named  after  Milford, 
Conn.  This  name  was  changed  years  later 
to  Newark  because  a  preacher  at  the  "Old 
First"  church,  whose  name  was  Pierson  and 
who  was  very  popular,  came  from  Newark- 
on-Trent  in  England. 

The  settlers  landed  in  a  forested  area, 
which  was  very  much  of  a  wilderness.  There 
was  a  stream  that  ran  from  about  where  the 
courthouse  now  stands  down  past  Broad  and 
Market  Streets.  On  the  banks  of  the  stream 
were  time-worn  paths  that  the  Indians  trav- 
eled. The  virgin  forest  was  full  of  wild  ani- 
mals— bears  and  wolves  in  particular. 
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On  the  southeast  corner  of  what  is  now 
Broad  and.  Market  Streets,  there  was  a  large 
pond  and  swamp.  The  stream  and  the  pond 
have  long  since  disappeared.  They  are  sub- 
terranean areas  under  the  city  of  Newark  at 
this  time.  The  Bamberger  store  has  as  its 
foundation  tremendous  caissons,  driven 
deep  into  the  earth  because  of  what  is  termed 
"an  underground  river."  The  Kinney  Build- 
ing, on  the  four  corners,  is  carried  on  coffer- 
dams for  the  same  reason. 

Our  next  stop  is  Ringwood  Manor  State 
Park  about  30  miles  from  Newark.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  the  head  of  Wanaque  Reservoir. 
In  this  famous  State  park,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  park,  there  is  an  old  mansion  of 
78  rooms.  The  history  of  Ringwood  ante- 
dates the  American  Revolution.  In  1730, 
iron  mines  were  being  worked  at  Ringwood. 
At  least  12  of  them  have  been  operated. 
Millions  of  tons  of  good  iron  ore  have  been 
taken  from  these  mines  since  1730. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Faesch  came  over 
from  Europe  to  search  for  copper  ore,  prior 
to  1730.  He  traveled  through  the  Ramapo 
Mountains  but  instead  of  finding  copper  ore, 
he  found  iron  ore  deposits  of  very  good  qual- 
ity. The  London  Co.  was  organized  in 
England  to  operate  the  Ringwood  iron  mines. 
A  man  named  Hasenclever  was  sent  over, 
after  Faesch,  authorized  to  spend  £35,000  to 
develop  and  exploit  the  iron  mines  at  Ring- 
wood.  Hasenclever  was  something  of  an 
aristocrat  and  apparently  not  too  much  of 
a  businessman.  He  just  about  bankrupted 
the  London  Co.  by  spending  £55,000. 
Hasenclever,  it  is  said,  had  a  brass  band  play 
for  him  every  night  at  dinner.  He  enslaved 
the  Indians  and  some  Negroes.  He  had  his 
own  militia,  which  he  had  drilled  on  the 
property  at  Ringwood,  and  which  was  used 
to  maintain  peace  and  order. 

Upon  reorganization,  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany was  changed  to  the  American  Co.  and 
in  1771,  a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert Erskine  was  sent  over  to  manage  the 
Ringwood  iron  mines.  Robert  Erskine  was 
an  able  geographer  and  topographer.  George 
Washington  drafted  Robert  Erskine  to  pre- 
pare the  maps  for  the  Continental  Army. 
Some  historians  say  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Robert  Erskine,  George  Washington  could 
not  have  won  the  American  Revolution. 
Robert  Erskine  planned  the  roads  and  the 
hideouts  for  Washington  and  his  .troops. 

Ringwood  is  about  halfway  between  West 
Point  and  Morristown.  The  road,  that  went 
right  in  front  of  the  manor  house  at  Ring- 
wood,  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, was  on  top  of  one  of  the  Ramapo  Moun- 
tains, about  9  miles  long,  and  was  called 
Cannon  Ball  Road.  It  is  practically  inac- 
cessible today.  It  was  the  road  over  which 
cannon  balls,  made  at  Ringwood  for  use  in 
the  Revolution,  were  transported. 

During  World  War  II  the  Ringwood  mines 
were  completely  rehabilitated  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five 
million  dollars.   Modern  machinery  was  in- 
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stalled,  large  buildings  were  erected,  and  the 
railroad  repaired  between  Ringwood  and 
Haskell  to  carry  the  iron  ore  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  for  shipment  to  other  destinations 
for  smelting  and  processing.  The  rehabili- 
tated mines  were  not  operated,  however. 

At  Ringwood,  in  front  of  the  manor  house, 
you  can  see  several  links  of  what  is  called  the 
West  Point  Chain.  This  chain,  it  is  said  by 
some  historians,  was  placed  across  the  Hud- 
son River  during  the  Revolution  to  keep 
British  ships  from  going  up  the  river.  Same 
lengths  of  the  chain  are  on  the  grounds  at 
West  Point.  Part  of  the  chain  was  undoubt- 
edly made  at  Ringwood.  Each  link  weighs 
about  85  pounds.  Every  other  link  has  an 
opening  so  the  links  could  be  hooked  to- 
gether. 

To  the  left  of  the  manor  house  is  a  stone 
building  that  was  the  blacksmith  shop  where 
Washington  and  his  troops  had  their  horses 
shod.  Near  to  the  blacksmith  shop  is  the 
only  water  wheel  I  know  of  in  practical  oper- 
ation here  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  today. 
This  water  wheel  pumps  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  every  year  into  the  reservoir  on  top 
of  the  mountain  back  of  the  manor  house. 
The  water  flows  by  gravity  from  this  reser- 
voir to  the  mansion  and  the  buildings  and 
all  about  the  picnic  grounds  in  the  park. 

About  2,000  feet  from  the  mansion,  on  the 
old  road  to  Morristown,  which  is  practically 
abandoned  today,  is  an  old  pre-Revolution- 
ary  cemetery.  In  this  cemetery  Robert 
Erskine  is  buried.  George  Washington  at- 
tended Robert  Erskine's  funeral,  it  is  said,  in- 
stead of  Major  Andre's,  who,  on  the  same  day, 
was  hanged  and  buried  near  Tappan.  Robert 
Erskine's  grave  is  a  vault  partly  above  the 
ground,  with  a  large  stone  slab  on  top.  Prior 
to  about  40  years  ago  it  is  said  some  bricks 
fell  out  of  the  upper  structure,  and,  accord- 
ing to  legend,  Robert  Erskine's  spirit  and 
skeleton  in  the  form  of  a  ghost  came  out 
from  his  grave  through  the  opening  made  by 
the  fallen  bricks  and  sat  upon  the  stone  slab 
with  a  blue  light,  very  often  at  nighttime. 
According  to  legend,  quite  often,  Robert 
Erskine's  ghost,  with  the  blue  light,  would 
follow  travelers  at  nighttime  up  and  down 
the  valley.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  Robert 
Erskine's  skeleton  would  rattle  along  behind 
those  going  up  and  down  the  valley  at  night. 
The  blue  light  was  always  with  the  ghost, 
which  only  appeared  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. 

About  40  years  ago  Mrs.  Hewitt,  who  was  a 
widow  at  that  time,  decided  to  have  the 
bricks  replaced  and  end  this  ghostly  appari- 
tion. As  the  story  goes,  neither  ghost  nor 
blue  light  has  ever  been  seen  since  the  bricks 
were  put  back,  by  order  of  the  Widow  Hewitt. 

We  will  now  travel  over  to  Morristown.  We 
will  make  a  brief  stop  at  the  Ford  mansion 
in  Morristown,  which  is  now  called  Wash- 
ington's headquarters,  and  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  National  Historic  Society. 
George  Washington  stayed  with  the  Fords  at 
this  mansion  both  winters  his  army  was  en- 
camped at  Jockey  Hollow — the  winter  of  1777 
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and  the  winter  of  1779-80.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historic  museums  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Revolutionary 
curiosa,  mementos,  etc. 

When  George  Washington  left  the  Ford 
mansion  in  the  spring  of  1780  he  had  Mrs. 
Ford  take  inventory  of  her  belongings.  She 
reported  to  him  the  only  item  missing  was 
a  silver  spoon.  When.  Washington  returned 
to  Mount  Vernon  he  sent  Mrs.  Ford  a  sterling 
silver  spoon  with  his  initials  engraved  upon 
it.  This  experience  is  testimony  to  Washing- 
ton's character,  honesty,  and  honor. 

Back  of  the  YMCA  in  Morristown,  on  a 
rather  steep  hill,  is  Fort  Nonsense,  which 
Washington  had  erected,  but  which  was 
never  used.  The  embankments  are  still  in- 
tact and  replica  gates  (heavy  wooden  gates) 
still  hang  to  the  posts. 

Between  3  and  4  miles  from  Morristown  is 
Jockey  Hollow  National  Historic  Park.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  place.  Many  sites  are 
identified  with  markers  where  militias,  com- 
panies, or  military  units,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  from  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  were  en- 
camped. 

Under  a  spreading  oak  tree,  there  is  a 
grave  with  a  modest,  little,  white  granite 
marker,  which  identifies  the  spot  near  which 
Captain  Batton  was  shot  and  killed  by  his 
own  troops  when  they  mutinied  under  his 
command.  His  troops  had  not  been  paid 
for  a  year  or  more.  They  became  hostile  and 
difficult  to  handle.  They  were  determined,  in 
their  fury,  to  march  upon  the  Continental 
Congress  in  session  in  Philadelphia.  Cap- 
tain Batton  was  just  as  determined  to  re- 
store order,  and  prevent  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion. When  he  stood  in  their  way,  he  was 
shot  and  killed  and  his  troops,  out  of  con- 
trol, started  on  their  march  toward  Phila- 
delphia. They  got  as  far  as  Princeton  before 
they. were  apprehended  and  brought  back. 

In  Jockey  Hollow  National  Historic  Park 
you  will  find  the  famous  Tempe  Wicke  house. 
It  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition 
and  still  has  the  same  or  similar  furniture 
as  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Tempe  Wicke,  you  will  remember,  was  a 
vivacious  young  woman  who  had  a  very 
beautiful  horse  that  she  rode  about  her 
father's  farm.  Some  historians  say,  the 
British,  being  very  anxious  to  get  her  horse, 
rode  after  her  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
Tempe  and  her  spirited  horse,  one  day  when 
she  was  out  riding  around  the  countryside. 
She  rode  so  fast  the  British  lost  track  of 
her  and  she  was  able  to  return  to  her  home 
and  hide  and  shelter  her  fine  horse  in  her 
bedroom  with  the  result  the  British  did  not 
capture  her  horse,  and  take  the  animal  away 
from  her.  I  suspect  this  story  is  not  too 
true.  If,  anyone  tried  to  seize  a  horse,  it 
might  have  been  Washington's  spirited 
patriots,  and  not  the  British,  because  there 
is  no  authentic  evidence  that  the  British 
were  evrr  in  Jockey  Hollow. 
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We  shall  now  drop  down  to  Springfield.  In 
the  early  summer  of  1780,  the  Battle  of 
Springfield  was  fought.  Lord  Cornwallis 
commanded  5,000  British  soldiers  on  their 
way  to  Morristown  to  burn  the  stores  there. 
General  Greene  commanded  1,500  colonial 
patriots,  who  were  determined  to  stop  the 
British.  The  church  still  stands  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Springfield  where  Preacher  Caldwell 
turned  his  hymnbooks  over  to  the  colonial 
gunners  to  be  used  as  cannon  wadding.  The 
author  of  the  hymnbooks  was  a  man  named 
Watts.  Preacher  Caldwell  said  to  the  colo- 
nial patriots,  "Give  them  Watts."  The  Bat- 
tle of  Springfield  was  fought  and  won  by 
our  American  patriots.  Not  long  after  the 
Battle  of  Springfield,  Preacher  Caldwell's 
•wife,  with  a  small  baby  in  her  arms,  was 
shot  at  nighttime  by  a  British  soldier,  who 
fired  through  the  window  of  her  home,  kill- 
ing both  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  This  is  one  of  the  awful  tragedies  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Some  time  later, 
Preacher  Caldwell  himself  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a  fanactical,  unpatriotic  colonial 
Tory.  This  devilish  Tory  was  brought  to 
trial,  in  a  church  in  Westfield,  convicted  and 
ordered  to  be  executed  at  once.  He  was 
taken  out  to  a  hill  near  to  the  church  and 
hanged.  The  hill  is  still  known  as  Gallows 
Hill. 

We  shall  now  journey  on  to  Middlebrook 
•where  Washington's  army  was  encamped 
during  the  winter  of  1778-79.  It  was  at 
Middlebrook  in  1777,  where  Washington  and 
his  army  stopped  on  their  way  to  Jockey 
Hollow,  that  the  American  flag — the  Stars 
and  Stripes — was  officially  unfurled  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Colonies. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  Princeton.  The  Battle 
of  Princeton  was  fought  and  won  January 
3,  1777,  and  was  one  of  the  turning  points 
of  the  American  Revolution.  At  Princeton 
is  a  State  park  of  55  acres  that  preserves  a 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  battleground  and 
commemorates  the  Battle  of  Princeton.  In 
this  park,  a  house  still  stands  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation — the  Clark  house — where 
General  Mercer,  bayoneted  and  mortally 
wounded  during  the  battle,  died. 

On  Christmas  night  1776,  George  Wash- 
ington, with  his  army  of  1,200  men,  crossed 
the  Delaware  and  fought  and  won  the  Battle 
of  Trenton,  which  was  another  turning 
point  in  the  American  Revolution.  George 
Washington  divided  his  army  of  1,200  sol- 
diers after  crossing  the  Delaware  under  cov- 
er of  darkness  and  sent  half  of  his  soldiers 
down  the  river  road  to  Trenton  and  the 
other  half  out  by  the  way  of  Bear  Tavern 
in  order  that  he  might  salvage  a  part  of  his 
army  if  he  suffered  defeat.  ■ 

Washington  Crossing  State  Park,  8  miles 
out  of  Trenton,  marks  the  site  where  Wash- 
ington and  his  troops  landed  the  famous 
night  they  crossed  the  Delaware.  There  is 
also  preserved  in  Washington  Crossing  Park 
a  part  of  the  road  over  which  Washington 
marched  his  troops  Christmas  night  1776  by 
way  of  Bear  Tavern,  which  is  called  Conti- 
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nental  Lane.  It  is  grown  up  with  brambles 
but  can  still  be  easily  identified. 

The  night  Washington  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, a  Tory,  named  Wall,  attempted  to  de- 
liver a  message  to  General  Wahl,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  notify- 
ing him  that  Washington  and  his  army  were 
crossing  the  Delaware.  Some  say  the  Tory, 
astride  his  horse,  swam  the  Delaware  River 
Christmas  night  to  notify  General  Wahl  that 
Washington  was  crossing  the  Delaware  in 
preparation  for  battle.  Tory  Wall  was  un- 
able to  contact  General  Wahl  because  Gen-  • 
eral  Wahl  was  having  a  big  party,  .where 
revelry,  drinking  liquor,  and  carousing  were 
supreme.  General  Wahl  was  enjoying  a 
banquet  and  playing  cards;  consequently  he 
would  not  see  Tory  Wall.  General  Wahl  or- 
dered his  butler  to  talk  with  Tory  Wall. 
Tory  Wall  handed  the  butler  the  note  pur- 
posed to  inform  General  Wahl  that  Wash- 
ington, with  his  army,  was  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. The  butler  delivered  the  note  to  Gen- 
eral Wahl,  but  apparently  General  Wahl,  be- 
ing liquored  up  and  in  a  mood  for  revelry, 
stuck  the  note  in  his  vest  pocket  and  for- 
got all  about  it  and  did  not  read  it.  The 
next  day  the  note  was  taken  from  General 
Wahl's  clothing  on  his  dead  body.  Had  Gen- 
eral Wahl  read  the  note  delivered  to  him  by 
the  infamous  American  Tory,  the  Battle  of 
Trenton  would  probably  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,  and  it  might  well 
have  been  the  American  Revolution  would 
have  been  lost. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  the  Hancock  House  at 
Hancock  Bridge  near  Salem.  The  Hancock 
House  was  built  in  1734.  The  bricks  used 
in  building  the  house  came  from  the  other 
side.  The  house,  at  this  time,  is  in  a  state 
of  fine  preservation  and  is  one  of  New  Jsr- 
sey's  sacred  shrines.  General  Simcoe,  in 
charge  of  the  British  troops,  entrapped  some 
colonial  patriots  in  the  attic  of  this  house, 
where  they  were  apparently  billeted.  As  you 
enter  the  attic,  you  will  see  a  number  of 
stains  on  the  floor.  These  stains,  we  are 
told,  are  the  stains  from  the  blood  shed  by 
the  American  patriots,  who  were  bayoneted, 
mortally  wounded,  and  bled  to  death. 

We  shall  next  stop  at  Somers  Point  near 
Atlantic  City.  Here  we  will  find  the  old 
Somers  Mansion  where  Capt.  Richard 
Somers  2d  was  born  and  raised.  At  the  age 
of  26  he  entered  the  United  States  Navy. 
Under  President  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1804  the 
War  with  Tripoli  was  fought  and  won.  Cap- 
tain Somers,  on  an  American  war  vessel  over 
in  the  Mediterranean,  volunteered  to  go  with 
others  on  a  ship  loaded  with  gunpowder  to 
blow  up  the  ships  of  the  pirates  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Tripoli.  The  project  was  a 
complete  success  but  Captain  Somers  never 
returned.  He  lost  his  life  in  this  engage- 
ment. 

And,  now,  we  shall  go  to  Freehold.  Near 
Freehold,  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  was 
fought  and  won,  though  it  came  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  being  lost.  General  Lee 
was  not  able  to  lead  his  troops  to  victory. 
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George  Washington  lost  his  temper  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  and  became  so  in- 
furiated at  General  Lee  that  he  cussed  him 
out  right  on  the  battlefield  and  dressed  him 
down  heatedly.  General  Lee  was  later 
courtmartialed  and  dismissed  from  the 
Army.  Washington  rallied  the  troops  that 
were  disorganized  and  in  retreat  and  led 
them  to  victory.  The  Battle  of  Monmouth 
was  another  turning  point  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

Nearby,  just  across  the  highway  from  the 
Monmouth  Battleground,  is  the  Molly 
Pitcher  Well.  Molly  Pitcher  carried  water 
to  the  American  patriots  during  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth  in  1780.  When  her  husband, 
who  fired  a  cannon,  fell;  she  took  over  the 
cannon  and  continued  to  fire  it  herself. 
Molly  Pitcher  was  one  of  the  famous  women 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

And  lastly,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  Clarksburg,  N.  J.,  about  10  miles  bsyond 
Freehold,  toward  Trenton.  In  1710,  two 
brothers,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mordecai 
Lincoln  2d,  came  to  New  Jersey  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  settled  in  or  about  Clarks- 
burg. Mordecai  2d  was  the  great  great- 
grandfather of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail 
splitter.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  great 
great-uncle  of  Honest  Abe,  the  great  emanci- 
pator. Abraham  Lincoln  operated  a  forge. 
Some  say  the  building  still  stands  near 
Imlaystown,  not  far  from  Clarksburg,  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln's  forge  was  operated. 

Mordecai  2d  bought  500  acres  of  land  at 
Clarksburg.  He  married,  around  1714, 
Hannah  Salter,  daughter  of  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  New  Jersey.  Three  children  of 
this  marriage  were  born  right  here  in  New 
Jersey.    John -Lincoln  was  one  of  the  chil- 
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dren.  John  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  migrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  thereafter  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  Lacey  Springs,  Va.  He  is  known 
in  history  as  Virginia  John. 

In  a  pre-Revolutionary  cemetery  at 
Clarksburg,  there  is  buried  little  Deborah 
Lincoln,  who  died  May  15,  1720,  at  the  age 
of  5  years  and  3  months.  This  little  girl 
was  the  great-aunt  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  Hannah  Salter  branch  of  Lincoln's 
ancestral  tree  his  ancestors  here  in  New 
Jersey  can  be  traced  back,  with  accuracy, 
three  generations.  Why  historians  have  by- 
passed the  Lincoln  ancestral  history  in  New 
Jersey  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

If  our  New  Jersey  traditions,  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  our  precious  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  greatest  written  authority 
for  the  administration  of  good  government 
by  free  people  the  world  has  ever  known,  are 
to  be  preserved,  we  must  place  greater  em- 
phasis upon  patriotism  and  an  appreciation 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life  than  are  being 
placed  at  this  time. 

Lnfortunately,  it  appears  that  Commu- 
nistic Russia  does  about  the  best  job  of 
selling,  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  worst 
form  of  government  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  And  I  am  afraid  the  United  States 
does  about  the  worst  job  of  selling,  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  best  system  of 
government  that  has  ever  been  conceived  by 
man. 

I  know  of  no  organization  better  qualified 
or  equipped  to  help  us  preserve  our  precious 
heritage  and  our  free  democratic  processes 
than  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  right  here  in  the  United  States. 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

HOPEWELL  VILLAGE  NATTONAL.  HISTORIC  S 


R.  D.  M 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


ELVERSON.  PENNSYLVANIA 


April  10,1963 


H2223  NJ 


Lincoln  Lore 

Lincoln  L.fe  Insurance  Company 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


Documented  in  a  publication,  The  Ironworks  of  Northern  Chester  County 
by  the  Historical  S.  0f  Chester  County,  Westchester,  Pa.,  is  the 
account  that  Mordecai  Lincoln,  the  President's  great-great  grand- 
father sold  one-third  of  the  Coventryville (  iron)  Forge  in  1725, 

Undocumented,  and  the  reason  for  this  inquiry,  is  a  state  ent  that 


M.  Lincoln  came  to  Pennsylvania  via  N.J  and  had  an  ironworks  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.J. 

While  the  Leonards  from  Mass.  were  in  Monmouth  County  in  thelSOO's, 
Eoyer's  Furnaces  and  Forges  of  N.J. does  not  mention  trie  Lincolns. 

■Vdght  you  have  information  that  the  family  was  involved  in  iron 
manufacture  in  ti,J.  and/or  in  Mass.? 


Thank  you.    Visit  us. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Earl  J.  'Heydinger 
Historian,  Park 


April  16,  196J 


Mr.  Earl  J.  Heydinger 

;fopewell  Village  National  Historic  Site 

H.  D.  #1 

i  1 7©  rs  on ,  .  ewi£  2  1  va  nia 

Btav  Mr*  deydinger: 

I  have  your  letter  of  April  10th.    I  t&lnk 
the  enclosed  Lincoln  Lore  bulletin  "Th- 
iennsylvania  Lincoln",  Agates*  986f  i'arch  1,  194£, 
will  conflrsi  the  statenent  that  ''ordecai 
Lincoln  the  president's  great  -  great  grandfather 
OfiHB  to  I  snnsylvania  via  New  Jersey. 

I  am  also  sending  you  The.  Lincoln  Kinsman 
entitled  "ftaw  Jersey  Lineolns1',  fvur.ber  23, 
May,  194£  which  I  trust  you  will  fine  »!  interest. 
Also  included  is  The  Lincoln  Kinsr.an  "The 
Pet  nsylvania  Lincolns "  Number  24,  June  1940. 

Ferhfpe  this  literature  will  enable  you  to 
answer  your  problem. 

Yours  sincerely, 


RGK:hb 
Enclosures  3 


R.  Gerald  loMurtry 
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Abe  Lincoln  Was  Unaware  of  His  New  Jersey  Heritage 


By  J.  OWEN  GRUNDY, 
Secretary,  the  Historical 
Society  of  Hudson  County 

This  year  marks  the  159th 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  when  the  occasion  is  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country, 
most  people  will  associate  it 
with  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
born  Feb.  12.  1309.  with  Ind.ana, 
"whera  he  lived  for  10  years, 
and  with  Illinois,  which  was  his 
home  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency. 

But  few  will  recall  that  Lin- 
coln's ancestors  lived  in  New 
Jersey  and  that  landmarks  as- 
sociated with  his  forebears  in 
this  state  still  exist. 

LINCOLN,  himself,  was  una- 
ware of  his  New  Jersey  back- 
ground when  ho  addressed  the 
legislature  at  Trenlnn  on  Feb. 
21,  1861.  on  his  way  from  Spring- 
field, III,,  to  Washington,  DC, 
to  be  inaugurated  as  the  nation  s 
16th  President.  . 

Standing    in    the  Assembly 


chamber,  he  recounted  his  youth- 
ful reading  of  New  Jersey's  part 
in  ihe  American  Revolution.  He 
said: 

■I  REMEMBER  all  the  ac- 
counts there  given  of  the  battle- 
fields and  rhe  struggles  for  the 
liberties  of  (he  country,  and  none 
fixed  themselves  upon  my  ima 
gination  so  deeply  as  Ihe  strug- 
gles here  at  Trenton.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  river,  the  coniesl 
with  the  Hessians,  ihe  greal 
hardships  endured  at  that  time, 
all  fixed  themselves  on  my  menv 
nry  more  than  any  single  revo- 
lutionary event." 

Continuing,  Lincoln  said:  "Am 
I  not  addressing  the  sons  of 
those  noble  sires?" 

LITTLE  did  he  realize  that  he 

was  one.  himself,  and  that  among 
those  he  was  addressing  was. 
indeed,  a  blood  kinsman,  for 
Edwin  Salter  served  several 
terms  ;n  ihe  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly, was  its  First  Free  Soil 
party  member,  and  served  as 


speaker  of  the  House.  He  and 
Lincoln  were  both  great-great- 
grandsons  of  Rxhard  Salter, 
lawyer  and  member  of  New  Jer- 
sey's legislature  before  the  revo- 
lution, as  well  as  owner  of  a 
plantation  that  covered  some 
1.(500  acres  in  L'pper  Freehold 
Township,  Monmouth  County. 

These  acres,  in  addition  to  the 
farms,  included  Salter's  grist 
mill,  and  an  iron  works,  where 
the  Lincoln  brothers,  Mordecai 
and  Abram  blacksmiths,  lab- 
ored. They  had  come  down  from 
New  England  to  work  at  Salt- 
er's bloomery.  and  there  met 
the  owner's  attractive  daughter, 
Hannah  Salter,  who  became  Mor- 
decai Lincoln's  wife  sometime 
before  1714. 

IDA   M.   TARBELL,  famous 

Lincoln  biographer,  says  that 
Mordecai  "marred  well,"»ddmg 
that  it  brought  young  Lincoln 
"into  a  ctre'e  of  people  of  in- 
fluence in  the  colony  —  Law- 
rences. Bordons,  Holmeses.  The 
most  important  of  his  new  re- 


lations was  his  wife's  uncc, 
Capt.  John  Browne,  prosperois 
merchant  of  Middletown." 

He  was  also  a  public  offical 
and  with  his  brother-in-law  Cait. 
Richard  Salter  was  a  leader  in 
the  colonial  struggles  of  the  laid 
owners  with  the  lords  propre- 
tors  over  the  la  tier's  quit-rrnt 
claims.  Historians  have  sta'ed 
that  these  uprisings  in  provin- 
cial New  Jersey  were  forerun- 
ners of  the  American  Revolution. 

THE  LINCOLNS,  themselves, 

came  of  distinguished  anc-'stnrs. 
who  had  played  an  impT'int 
role  in  the  early  history  oi  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Lincoln  Lie^e 
has  been  traced  by  many  crm- 
petcnt  authorities  and  all  h-ive 
completely  exploded  the  of  en 
repealed  myth  that  the  Gr^at 
Emancipator  was  dcsclnu'ed 
from  "poor  white  trash,"  and 
that  his  progenitors  were  ?gnor- 
anl  and  iowly  backwi-odsmen. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  ihe 
truth.  While  Lincoln's  father 
Thomas  was   po-ir  in  worldlv 


goods  and  lived  in  a  cabin  on 
the  frontier,  he  was  a  master 
cabinet  maker  and  was  descend 
ed  from  some  of  the  most  cul 
lured,  prominent,  and  success 
ful  of  the  early  settlers  of  Amer 
ica.  Some  of  Thomas's  beautiful 
ly  hand-crafted  cabinet  work  ex 
ists  to  this  day,  treasured  pos- 
sessions  of  museums. 

THIS  WRITER,  a  great-great- 
great-great  grandson  of  Capt. 
Richard  Sailer,  who  was  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  great-great  grand- 
father, has  in  his  possession  a 
valued  letter  from  ihe  late 
Mrs.  Jessie  Lincoln  Ran- 
dolph, (daughter  of  Lincoln's 
son  Robert  Tndd  Lincoln,  who 
was  President  Garfield's  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  one-time  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,) 
m  wJuch  she  wrote: 

'I  am  sure  we  arc  not  in 
the  position  of  ihe  fellow  about 
whom  Will  Rogers  was  speaking 
on  the  New  York  stage,  when  he 
said  that  he  once  knew  a  man 
who  hired  a  genealogist  to  search 


his  family  tree  and  had  to  pay 
him  ever  afterward  to  keep  it 


'IN  OUR  YOUTH,  we  visited 
Mrs.  Randolph  in  her  charm:ng 
Washington.  DC  home,  and 
were  escorted  down  the  street 
to  her  mother's  (Mrs.  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln's,)  dark,  red-brick 
mansion,  where  we  admired  the 
beautiful  full-length  C.  P.  A. 
Healy  oil  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  bequeathed  io  the  Wh::e 
House  where  it  now  hangs  over 
Ihe  mantle  in  the  -state  dining 
room,  where  President  and  Mr<, 
Johnson  recently  hcid  the  ga  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Bntian's  Pro- 
cess Margaret. 

A  striking  reproduction  of  this 
portrait  was  presented  to  Ihis 
writer  inscribed:  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  the  complimcn's 
of  his  granddaughter  to  y-er 
cousin  J.  Owen  Grundy,  (signed) 
Jessie  Lincoln  Randolph.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  November,  1927. 
Lincoln's  son  called  this  portrait 
his  father's  best  likeness. 


OTHER  TREASURED  posses- 
sions arc  an  Oil  portrait  of  my 
grandfather's  brother,  Edwin 
.Salter,  previously  mentioned, 
who  was  among  the  listeners 
when  President-elect  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature; and  an  original  deed 
conveying  par!  of  his  extensive 
New  Jers-jy  lards  in  Mnnmouth 
County  to  one  of  the  Lawrences, 
(mentioned  by  Ida  Tarbell  in 
her  book.)  with  the  signature  and 
wax  seal  of  Richard  Salter,  him- 
self,, dated  Nov.  17,  171". 

On  that  same  journey  from 
New  Jersey  to  Washington,  lor 
his  ir.auguraticn.  Lincoln  stop- 
ped at  the  old  Exchange  Place 
terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  Jer=cy  Ct.y  and 
there  was  met  by  the  largest 
as^err.'olag;  of  people  ever 
gathered  in  This  city  up  ;o  that 
time.  The  President-elect  greet- 
ed iu,em  with  a  memorable 
speech. 

BUT  HAD  the  new  President 

known  it,   might  he  not  have 


paused  awhile  longer  in  N 
Jersey  so  that  he  might  h; 
visited  the  grave  of  little  De 
rah  Lincoln  in  Covell  Hill  Bu 
ing  Ground,  near  Clarksburg, 
old  Yellow  (Baptist)  Meet 
House,  at  Red  Valley, 
standing  on  land  donated  by  1 
coin's  ancestors  and  surroun 
by  an  ancient  graveyard 
which  they  sleep. 

Might  he  not  have  stoppec 
see  Salter's  grist  mill  and 
ironworks  at  imlaystown,  wr 
his  great-great-grandfather 
ored.  Sites  marked  by  the  S 
of  New  Jersey  in  1965,  a 
seven  years  of  ceaseless  ef 
by  the  writer  of  ihis  story, 
which  seme  day  soon  may 
come  part  of  a  new  Lini 
State  Park  under  ihe  Gi 
Acres  program. 

WHAT  A  pleasant  and  m< 

ingful  pilgrimage  that  m 
have  been  for  President-c 
Lincoln;  and  what  a  great 
it  would  have  been  for  New 
sey! 
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Forgotten  Heritage: 
Lincolns  Of  New  Jersey 

When  Jessie  Lincoln  Randolph  wrote  """""" 
to  her  New  Jersey  cousin  on  Feb.  16, 
1928,  the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  early  ancestors  was  apparently 
all  the  rage. 

A  well-researched  story  in  the  Red 
Bank  <N.J.)  Register  observed  recently 
that  writing  from  her  Virginia  estate, 
'  Woodstock  on  the  Piankatunk,  Randolph 
told  her  cherished  cousin  : 

"Your  idea  of  writing  up  (your)  ances- 
tor is  an  inspiration  and  you  should  be 
very  quiet  about  it,  until  it  is  ready  to 
submit  to  some  good  publishing  house. 
The  Lincoln  subject  is  becoming  such  a 
paying  one  that  everybody  is  looking  lor 
new  ideas  to  write  up  and  there  are 
many  who  would  pounce  on  yours  and 
take  it  away  from  you." 

J.  Owen  Grundy,  a  noted  historian  and 
the  Virginia  lady's  cousin,  went  on  to  col- 
lect enough  information  to  fill  several 
volumes,  all  providing  insight  into  a  lit- 
tle known  phase  of  the  former  presi- 
|  dent's  family  tree:  the  Lincolns  in  Mon- 
i   mouth  County,  N.J. 

Among  the  major  characters  in 
i  Grundy's  files  are  Mordecai  Lincoln  and 
his  brother,  Abraham,  who  together  left 
their  home  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  some  265 
years  ago  to  come  to  New  Jersey,  where 
they  set  up  an  iron  forge  for  Richard  Sal- 
ter, owner  of  2,100  acres  of  county  land. 

Before  migrating  to  Berks  County,. 
Pa.,  about  15  years  later,  the  brothers 
apparently  were  successful  iron  workers 
in  the  New  Jersey  area,  and  Mordecai, 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  most 
renowned  Lincoln,  married  Richard  Sal- 
ter's daughter  Hannah.  Grundy  is  said  to 
be  directly  descended  from  them. 

Some  50  years  ago,  this  genealogical 
data  might  have  engendered,  as  Ran- 
dolph contends,  greedy  public  interest. 
Today,  however,  according  to  the  story, 
the  details  of  Lincoln's  past  seem  of  little 
import. 

"Nobody  seems  to  have  any  interest  in 

it.  Some  stones  are  falling  off  and  the 

walls  are  all  caved  in,"  township  clerk 

Nelson  Maginnis  says  of  an  antiquated 

house,  which  is  located  at  the  juncture  of 

Burlington  Patch  and  Harvey  Road  and 
I  is  suspected  to  have  once  belonged  to  Ab- 
I   raham  Lincoln,  great-great-uncle  of  the 

former  president. 
According  to  Dr.  David  Meirs,  owner 

of  the  farm  on  which  the  decaying  house 

is  located,  "It's  just  taken  for  granted." 
Located  inside  a  rusty  metal  fence  in 
;  the  Robbins  Burying  Ground,  is  an  uncut 
1  sandstone  marker,  barely  visible  be- 
neath the  grass.  The  marker  illegibly 

bears  the  inscription:  "Deborah  Lin- 
coln, Aged  3Y  4M,  May  15,  1720." 
The  Robbins  Cemetery,  formerly  a 

private  family  lot  which  includes  graves 

dated  as  early  as  1720  and  as  late  as  1914, 

has  been  located  in  the  state's  Assunpink 


Dear  Miss  Tarbell: 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  part  of  a  map  from 
the  State  Atlas,  showing  that  part  of  the  township  of  Upper 
Freehold  in  which  you  are  interested,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile 
(80  chains)  to  an  inch.     I  have  indicated  the  principal  points 
of  interest  as  follows:  -  "A"    is  the  Robbins  Burying  Ground, 
where  Deborah  Lincoln  was  buried  in  1720,     "BM    is  the  old 
"Yellow  Meeting  House",  where  Thomas  Salter  conveyed  25  acres 
to  trustees  for  the  Baptist  congregation  for  Fifty  Pounds* 
June  29,  1720  and  where  the  oldest  grave-stones  are  those  of 
John  Salter  who  died  Aug.  29,  1723  and  Elisha  Lawrence  who 
died  April  25,  1734.       »C"    indicates  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Capt .  Richard  Salterns  house.     It  is  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  "Stone  Hill,"  about  equi-distant  from 
the  Robbins  Burying  Ground  and  Yellow  Meeting  House  and  is 
near  the  head  of  Miry  Run  "which  ran  on  the  back  side  of  said 
Saltar* s  barn."    There  is  still  a  house  there,  evidently  very 
old  and  of  peculiar  construction  -  stone  below  and  frameabove 
the  history  of  which  is  unknown.     "DM    is  the  site  of  Richard 
Saltar* s  Iron  Works,  a  mile  or  so  east  of  Imlaystown,  just 
east  of  the  mouth  of  Miry  Run,  where  a  drift  road  enters  the 
woods  crosses  Doctors  Creek  at  the  head  of  the  mill-pond, 
and  passes  up  the  hill  past  a  locality  still  known  as  "the 
old  forge"  all  vestiges  of  which  disappeared  long  ago.  The 
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line  between  John  Baker  and  Robert  Burnet  is  marked  by  a 
red  line  I  have  drawn.      Beginning  on  Doctors  Creek,  sixty 
chains  below  the  mouth  of  Buckhold  Brook  and  running  thence 
northeast  by  east  166  chains  to  Cattail  Brook.    This  line  is 
still  known  as  Baker  and  Burnet > s  Line.    At  its  beginning  on 
Doctor1 s  Creek  a  great  boulder  remains,  marked  B  on  its  east 
and  west  sides.    That  part  of  old  Burlington  Path  which  still 
exists  as  a  public  road  and  along  both  sides  of  which  were 
the  Middletown  Mens  Lots  and  which  I  have  indicated  by  a  red 
line;  begins  about  a  mile  south  of  Red  Valley  Mill,  near  and 
west  of  the  present  Millstone  Township  line  and  runs  westerly 
about  four  miles  through  the  village  of  Cream  Ridge  to  the 
road  in  front  of  Joseph  Holmes* s  house.    It  was  the  old  Indian 
path  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  Delaware  River  at  Burlington. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  small  map  made  on  same 
scale,  which  I  have  evolved  from  the  first  surveys  made  in 
that  locality,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  it 
entirely  conform  to  the  published  map.    The  2100  acre  tract 
taken  up  by  John  Baker  in  1690  (afterward  Richard  Saltar's) 
is  indicated  by  a  red  dotted  line  beginning  on  Doctors  Creek 
60  chains  below  the  mouth  of  3uckhold  Brook,  thence  running 
K.  by  E.  166  chains  to  Cattail  Brook;  thence  up  the  brook 
easterly  to  thel  westerly  corner  of  Daniel  Robins*  s  500  acres; 
thence  along  his  lines  to  his  corner  in  Buckhold  Brook  bog; 
thence  along  his  southerly  line  S.N.E.  64  chains  to  a  etone 
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in  the  middle  of  the  middle  of  the  Shrewsbury  Road,  which 
stone  is  still  known  as  "John  Baker's  corner  in  Daniel  Robins* 
line";  thence  "to  the  north  east  corner  of  Benjamin  Borders 
Lottf*  (sic);  thence  along  the  rear  of  the  Middletown  Mens 
Lotts  till  it  comes  within  25  chains  of  the  north  west  corner 
of  Joseph  Grover* s  Lott;  thence  north  by  east  to  Doctors 
Creek;  thence  down  the  creek  to  where  it  began. n  From 
Burlington  Path,  where  it  begins  at  the  easterly  corner  of 
Job  Throckmorton's  474  acres  (which  he  sold  to  Benjamin 
Borden  in  1699)  a  road  runs  north  about  a  mile  to  Red  Valley 
Mill  and  thence  on  to  Yellow  Meeting  House;  a  short  distance 
beyond  which,  another  road  at  the  Millstone  Township  line, 
leads  northerly  across  the  Stone  Hill  to  the  Shrewsbury  Road, 
where  it  again  strikes  the  said  township  line.    This  road  is 
apparently  at  about  the  easterly  limit  of  Capt.  Richard  Saltar» s 
plantation  and  the  lands  of  his  sons  Thomas  and  John  were  also 
in  that  vicinity.     In  the  Indian  deed  to  John  Baker,  the  line 
running  southerly  from  Daniel  Robins  to  Benjamin  Borden  is 
described  as  crossing  a  barren  hill,  evidently  the  Stone  Hill. 
This  hill  is  a  part  of  the  terminal  morain  of  glacier  times 
and  is  of  large  extent.     It  is  still  "a  barren  hill."  The 
Shrewsbury  Road  was  laid  out  in  1705,  chiefly  on  an  old  Indian 
path.    iJo  courses  or  distances  are  given  in  the  survey  and  the 
^marked  trees  and  other  landmarks  are  gone.    Entering  what  in 
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1730  became  Upper  Freehold  Township  it  came  to  "Moses  Robins1 
corner  tree  under  Cunny  Hill  side."      Cunny  (Coney,  a  rabbit) 
ergo  Rabbit  Hill,  now  the  Stone  Hill.    The  terminus  of  the 
road  was  at  Allentown  at  "two  white  oak  trees  standing  in  the 
post  road"  at  the  present  intersection  of  the  Imlayetown  Road 
with  Main  Street, 

The  Robbins  3urying  Ground  was  probably  the  first 
place  of  interment  in  that  neighborhood,    Daniel  Robins 
came  from  Connecticut  tSd  Woodbridge  in  1668  and  thence  to  this 
500  acre  tract  in  1695.    He  died  there  in  1714  and  his  son 
.Nathaniel  had  died  there  previously.    The  oldest  Robins  stone 
is  that  of  Moses,  another  son  of  Daniel,  who  died  in  1723. 
There  are  many  later  stones  with  inscriptions  and  many  other 
graves  marked  only  by  common  field  stones  all  in  the  western 
part  of  the  lot.    Such  other  interments  as  there  have  been 
by  and  of  persons  not  allied  to  the  family  are  mostly  in  the 
eastern  part,  and  have  been  only  by  sufferance  and  without 
proper  authority.     In  the  northeast  corner  a  number  of  paupers 
have  been  buried.    The  grave-stone  of  Deborah  Lincoln  is  at 
about  the  center  of  the  lot  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
graves  near  it.     It  is  rudely  shaped,  apparently  of  sand-stone 
and  the  inscription  (also  rude)  is  as  follows;  -  "DEBORAH 
LINCOLN,  AGED  3Y*4B1.  MAY  15,  1720.     Only  the  top  of  this 
stone  was  visible  until  (about  forty  years  ago)  it  was  raised 
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to  its  proper  position  and  the  inscription  revealed.  In 
1762  Daniel  Robbins ,  grandson  of  the  first  Daniel  and  then 
owner  of  that  part  of  the  Robins  tract  on  which  the  burial 
ground  is  located,  conveyed  to  trustees  one  acre  of  land 
"wherein  the  family  of  the  Robbins' s  have  frequently  buried 
their  dead,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  purpose  of  a  burying 
ground  as  aforesaid; w  which  trust  by  subsequent  releases 
still  exists.    In  May,  1720  when  Deborah  Lincoln  died  there 
was  no  public  place  of  burial  in  all  that  region  and  the 
Robins' s  were  near  neighbors  of  the  Saltar  family. 

(Signed)  Charles  R.  Hutchinson 


FRANKLIN  PIERCE 

By  Roy  F.  Nichols 

'Wot  only  has  Professor  Nichols  drawn  a  remarkably  clear  portrait  of  Pierce;  he  has 
presented  a  segment  of  American  political  and  social  history  and  has  reinterpreted  the 
tendencies  and  personalities  of  the  ante-bellum  generation.  .  .  .  The  author's  mind  play- 
ing upon  his  material  reveals  itself  in  the  glowing  portraiture  of  the  book,  its  vivid,  even 
racy  style,  its  clarity,  its  literary  artistry,  its  humor,  its  richness  of  detail  and  its  illumi- 
nating passages  of  social  description." — J.  G.  Randall  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Histori- 
cal Review. 

600  pages,  9  illustrations,  $5.00 


HENRY  CHARLES  LEA:  1825-1909 

By  Edward  S.  Bradley 

"His  was  a  life  of  human  interest  as  well  as  of  untiring  service  and  Mr.  Bradley  has  told 
its  story  with  loyalty  and  charm." — George  L.  Burr  in  the  American  Historical  Review. 

J  J  Illustrations,  $5.00 


THE  INGENIOUS  DR.  FRANKLIN 

Selected  Scientific  Letters 

Edited  by  Nathan  G.  Goodman 

"Very  interesting  and  in  many  ways  a  valuable  book.  .  .  .  Mr.  Goodman  has  done  excel- 
lent service  in  gathering  these  extracts  from  his  letters."- — E.  F.  Edgett  in  the  Boston 
Transcript. 

244  pages,  8  illustrations,  $3.00 


THE  SOUL  OF  AMERICA 

By  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

"Acute,  original  and  illuminating  judgments  on  many  important  subjects.  .  .  .The  sig- 
nificance of  Dr.  Quinn' s  book  is  that  it  indicates  a  reaction  from  the  popular  tendency 
to  explain  everything  in  terms  of  economics.  He  has  amply  fulfilled  the  promise  he 
makes  in  his  preface." — London  Times. 

261  pages,  $3.00 


NEW  YORK  IN  THE  CONFEDERATION 

By  Thomas  C.  Cochran 

"An  excellent  contribution  to  a  tangled  and  little  known  period  of  our  national  history.' 
Boston  Transcript. 

220  pages,  2  maps,  $2.50 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION:  1849-1860 

By  Alban  W.  Hoopes 

"A  .judicious  and  extremely  accurate  record  of  the  years  1849-1860.  .  .  .  Particularly 
valuable  is  his  chapter  on  'War  and  Peace  in  Oregon.' " — London  Times. 

/  264  pages,  $2.50 


V      EARLY  FORGES  AND  FURNACES  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

\\  By  Charles  S.  Boyer 

"Represents  a  vast  amount  of  careful  research,  is  indexed,  and  will  prove  of  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  early  New  Jersey  industries." — Proceedings  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society. 

287  pages,  29  illustrations,  end-paper  maps,  $5.00 

CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Edward  N.  Wright 

"He  has  pursued  his  researches  in  an  impartial  and  judicial  spirit,  and  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  has  left  no  available  source  of  information  unexplored  .  .  .  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject." — London  Times. 

274  pages.  $3.00. 

JOSEPH  HOPKINSON:  1770-1842 

By  Burton  Alva  Konlde 

"An  important  addition  to  that  library  of  biographies  of  distinguished  Philadelphians 
which  this  eminent  scholar  already  has  to  his  credit." — George  E.  Hastings  in  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review. 

361  pages,  16  illustrations.  $4.00. 


THE  GOOD  QUAKER  IN  FRENCH  LEGEND 

By  Edith  Philips 

"One  of  the  very  best  pieces  of  American  erudition  of  the  past  years.  .  .  .  The  story  is 
told  in  a  very  alert  style.  .  .  .  The  documentation  is  abundunt  and  perfect." — Albert 
Schinz  in  The  Modern  Language  Journal. 

235  pages,  7  illustrations,  $2.50 


AMERICAN  RELATIONS  WITH  TURKEY:  1830-1930 

By  Leland  J.  Gordon 

"A  substantial  and  important  contribution,  not  only  to  the  study  of  Turco- American  rela- 
tions, but  to  that  of  the  Turkish  question  itself." — Harry  R.  Howard  in  the  American 
Historical  Review. 

402  pages,  end  paper  maps,  21  tables,  $4.00 

FRANCO-ITALIAN  RELATIONS:  1860-1865 

By  Lynn  M.  Case 

''''This  is  the  first  careful  objective  study  of  the  difficult  Roman  question.  .  .  .  In  a  theme 
of  many  ramifications,  the  problem  of  involved  chronology  has  been  handled  with  skill 
.  .  .  very  well  and  effectively  written." — Halford  L.  Hoskins  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

351  pages,  $3.50 

SOVIET  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW 

By  Judah  Zelitch 

"Scholarly  and  authoritative.  The  social,  economic  and  human  background  against  which 
the  soviet  legal  system  is  projected  gives  the  book  an  additional  value  not  only  for 
students  of  law,  but  for  the  general  public  as  well." — T.  A.  Taracouzio  in  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law. 

418  pages,  6  charts,  $5.00 

MODERN  ENGLISH  REFORM 

By  Edward  P.  Cheyney 

"Both  as  to  content  and  style,  it  is  a  creditable  performance.'' — Felix  FJugel  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academ.  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

223  pages,  $2.00 

GERMANY  AND  THE  DIPLOMATIC  REVOLUTION:  1 904-1 906 

A  Study  of  Diplomacy  and  the  Press 
By  Oron  J.  Hale 

AWARDED  THE  GEORGE  LOUIS  BEER  PRIZE,  1931 

"Exacting  scholarship,  remarkable  fairness  and  fine  intelligence.  It  is  a  model  monograph 
of  contemporary  diplomatic  history." — Harry  Elmer  Barnes  in  the  New  York  World 
Telegram. 

233  pages,  $2.50 
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LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  CAESAR  RODNEY 

1756-1784 

Edited  by 
George  H.  Ryden 

Identified  early  in  his  life  with  the  political  life  of  Delaware,  Caesar  Rodney  was  later 
a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  Delaware  Assembly,  delegate  to 
the  First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses,  and  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  last  instance  he  made  his  famous  overnight  ride  to  Philadelphia  on 
July  1,  1776,  to  cast  his  decisive  vote  for  Lee's  Resolution,  and  by  this  action  affirmed 
Delaware's  separation  from  Pennsylvania  as  a  state.  In  between  these  manifold  political 
duties  Rodney  found  time  for  military  affairs,  and  as  Major  General  of  the  Delaware 
Militia  rendered  important  aid  in  recruiting  and  directing  troops  in  his  own  district 
under  Washington's  orders.  His  correspondence  during  these  momentous  years,  number- 
ing over  500  letters  between  him  and  other  prominent  men,  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  epoch-making  events  they  record  they  form  an  invaluable  addition  to 
American  archives  and  likewise  reveal  a  man  of  amazing  energy  and  competence,  whose 
interest  in  securing  national  and  state  independence  was  unfailing. 

460  pages,  2  illustrations,  $6.00 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  GERMAN 
TRADE  RIVALRY 

1875-1914 

By 

Ross  J.  S.  Hoffman 

"The  British  Government  may  stand  acquitted  of  making  the  War  for  the  ends  of  trade, 
but  that  the  anti-German  orientation  of  the  British  mind  and  British  world  policy 
sprang  chiefly  from  the  great  economic  competition  seems  incontrovertibly  proved."  This 
is  the  challenging  conclusion  reached  in  this  highly  significant  study  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  Germany  prior  to  1914,  and  the  causes  of  the  World  War.  Seeking 
beyond  the  diplomatic  controversies  which  hitherto  have  been  given  the  greatest  his- 
torical emphasis,  the  author  traces  in  detail  the  wide  expansion  of  British  trade  before 
1900  and  the  rising  menace  of  German  competition  in  world  markets  toward  and  after 
the  end  of  the  century.  That  a  "Germanophobia,"  coloring  all  questions  of  tariff  reform, 
naval  supremacy,  and  territorial  expansion,  existed  in  British  public  opinion  is  made 
evident  by  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  sources.  Dr.  Hoffman's  book  is  not  only  a  notable 
contribution  to  diplomatic  history,  but  a  book  of  particular  timeliness  in  view  of  the 
current  discussion  of  free  trade,  reduction  of  armaments,  and  national  economic 
problems. 

380  pages,  $3.50 

BRITISH  REGULATION  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
IRON  INDUSTRY 

By 

A.  C.  Bining 

That  America  before  the  Revolution  was  producing  one-seventh  of  the  world's  iron  output 
and  surpassed  England  and  Wales  in  the  number  of  furnaces,  are  two  of  the  surpris- 
ing facts  brought  forth  in  this  book.  The  author,  while  contributing  to  the  much-needed 
specialized  investigation  of  historical  backgrounds,  has  not  only  presented  a  fascinating 
chapter  of  early  American  enterprise,  but  has  emphasized  the  theory  that  economic 
difficulties  rather  than  political  discontent  brought  about  the  American  Revolution.  A 
full  account  is  given  of  Great  Britain's  futile,  factional  attempts  to  regulate  the  produc- 
tion of  iron,  and  of  the  colonists'  defiance  of  orders,  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  com- 
mercial and  political  well-being.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  iron  industry 
typified  the  colonial  spirit  of  independence  and  actively  sustained  the  war  through  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition  and  army  equipment. 

163  pages,  10  illustrations,  $2.00 


FEDERAL  INDIAN  RELATIONS 

1774-1788 

By 

Walter  H.  Mohr 

This  study  covers  the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  American  Indian  policy — 
its  inception.  After  an  introductory  survey  of  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  regulate 
and  centralize  Indian  control  and  establish  tribal  territory,  it  discusses  the  policies  of 
the  Continental  and  Confederation  Congresses  toward  the  Indians  and  their  lands.  The 
problems  presented  by  the  Revolutionary  War  and  its  conflicting  influences  on  the 
various  scattered  tribes,  and  the  unsettled  boundaries,  particularly  in  the  West,  were 
exceedingly  difficult  and  involved.  The  author  examines  the  attempts  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  a  central  Indian  office,  finally  established  under  the  War  Department, 
the  conflicts  with  local  authorities  over  States'  Rights  in  regulating  Indian  affairs,  and 
the  economic  factors  involved  in  competition  with  British  influence  in  the  North  and 
Spanish  in  the  South.  The  record  shows  an  evident  attempt  at  justice  on  the  part  of 
leading  men  in  Congress  but  an  equal  tendency  in  individual  cases  to  defraud  the 
Indians  of  their  rights.  The  book  stands,  therefore,  as  a  social  document  as  well  as  a 
distinct  contribution  to  historical  records.  "Students  will  find  much  of  value  in  this 
volume  concerning  the  Indian  as  a  factor  in  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  The  author  presents  a 
fine  study  of  the  Indian  problem  of  these  early  days." — Boston  Transcript. 

247  pages,  frontispiece,  $2.50 


ANNALS  OF  THE  PENN  SQUARE 

By 

J.  Bennett  Nolan 

A  charming  presentation  of  various  incidents  and  personalities  of  the  past  associated 
with  the  history  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Through  the  use  of  suggestive  detail  and 
description  the  author  has  not  only  given  an  intimate  picture  of  significant  events  in  the 
old  Penn  Square,  but  has  endowed  each  of  his  seven  articles  with  the  flavor  and  interest 
of  their  historical  backgrounds.  The  volume  includes:  an  account  of  the  little  frontier 
settlement  awaiting  attack  after  Braddock's  defeat  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  com- 
ments from  the  diary  of  an  observant  Hessian  officer  imprisoned  in  Reading  after  the 
Battle  of  Trenton ;  Albert  Gallatin's  mistreatment  by  the  citizenry  on  an  overnight  stop, 
because  of  his  stand  in  the  controversies  with  France  in  1789;  the  storing  of  Stephen 
Girard's  Chinese  cargo  in  Reading  warehouses  when  the  British  Fleet  was  expected  to 
attack  Baltimore  in  1812;  and  the  visits  in  the  early  19th  century  of  Fanny  Kemble; 
Charles  Bernhard,  Prince  of  Saxony  and  pupil-patron  of  Goethe;  and  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Spain  and  brother  of  Napoleon.  "In  each  of  his  chapters  the  author  brings  out 
the  historical  background  of  the  incident  he  relates  and  weaves  it  in  closely  with  the 
life  and  history  of  the  time,  thus  making  each  narrative  not  an  isolated  incident  but  a 
vital  part  of  important  luttional  or  world  affairs  or  an  illuminant  of  famous  world 
personages."— New  York  Times. 

106  pages,  7  illustrations,  $1.50 


PREVIOUS  PUBLICATIONS 

ALEXANDER  SPOTSWOOD:  1710-1722 

By  Leonidas  Dodson 

"The  author  has  consulted  the  sources  and  written  a  detailed  and  readable  study  of  one 
of  the  most  capable  colonial  governors.  The  book  possesses  real  merit  and  furnishes  a 
scholarly  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  colonial  administration." — Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review. 

323  pages,  frontispiece,  $3.00 


BENJAMIN  CHEW:  1722-1810 

By  Burton  Alva  Konkle 

"An  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. .  .  .  Mr.  Konkle  has  given  to  the  public  another  solid  contribution  to  historical 
scholarship." — Lawrence  H.  Gipson  in  the  American  Historical  Review. 

316  pages,  45  illustrations,  $4.00 


